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IN HONOR OF DOCTOR A. T. STILL. 
Tributes to the “Old Doctor.” 


Exercises in honor of Dr. Still were held at the tenth annual meeting of the 
American Osteopathic Association, at Put-in-Bay, on the evening of August 6, 
1906, this being his seventy-eighth birthday. The exercises were as follows: 


Dr. Wa. F. Linx, Knoxville, Tenn. 


It has been my good fortune to know Dr. Still and his family for many 
years. I will not say how many, for it would not be quite fair to myself or to 
Dr. Charlie and Dr. Harry, we are all really older than we look, and a good 
deal wiser, I am sure. 

My first acquaintance with the Still family was not with the Old Doctor, 
but with his distinguished eldest sons, Charlie and Harry. I think we met in 
those long gone, but never to be forgotten days when Timmer’s pond in Kirks- 
ville was the glassy field which in winter yielded the town’s crop of ice, and in 
summer served as a swimming hole, the only public bath inside the corporate 
limits of the city. My recollection is that Dr. Harry and I were merely good 
plain swimmers; only that and nothing more, worth mentioning. But Dr. 
Charlie was an artist. He could float and tread and he could dive further, and 
stay under longer than any other sun-burned urchin that frequented that 
watering place. I believe he is still ambidextrous, but in those days he was 
amphibious, as well. 

Of course at the time of which I speak, osteopathy had not been named. The 
Old Doctor only dimly apprehended its elusive truths and was seeking to define 
and verify them in his practice. It is a matter of history that he did not have 
many patients and of my knowledge I can say that he was not at that time a 
“simon pure, lesion osteopath.” For owing to the all but universal prejudice in 
favor of calomel, quinine and ipecac he mixed some simples with his queer treat- 
ment ; but got some astonishing results. 

Now, strangely, in our days of greater light and deeper knowledge we occa- 
sionally hear of an osteopath who feels he must cater to fast vanishing popular 
prejudice by mixing drugs and osteopathy. It is too much to say that such 
practitioners are now where A. T. Still was thirty years ago. If they are 
advancing they are walking backward. They are faced the wrong way. They 
are craw-fishing into therapeutic darkness. What they need is a better grip on 
osteopathic principles and osteopathic technique. But that’s another story. 

From the reminiscences you will listen to tonight you will get various 
glimpses of the Old Doctor’s character. One of his prominent traits is a robust 
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independence; whether he has any financial backing for it or not, makes no 
difference with him. Illustrative of this I recall the case of a paralytic who 
presented a bad history, and whose trouble was of long standing. He went to 
Kirkville back in the nineties for the express purpose of having the Old Doctor 
treat him. Dr. Still examined him, but declined to take the case. The would-be 
patient was surprised and hurt; but pulling himself together he boldly offered 
to pay the Old Doctor double rates for treatment. 

“There,” said the man in relating his case to me, “I acted the fool. I thought 
by bidding up the rate for treatment I could induce the Old Doctor to take my 
ease. If I had quietly bided my time he might have taken pity on me and 
treated me for nothing. But I foolishly thought his services were for sale to 
the highest bidder and so lost out altogether.” 

Another of Dr. Still’s traits is consideration for the poor; and well it might be, 
for he has not merely tasted poverty but breakfasted, dined and supped on it— 
and withal had a fairly good time on it as he tells us. Illustrative of this trait, 
I recall an incident that doubtless some of you have heard. It was in the early 
days of Dr. Still’s osteopathic work when hip setting was such a pastime and 
specialty with him, that he jokingly called himself a “hypnotist.” The case was 
that of a woman who had been brought from the country, perhaps from a 
neighboring county. The ambulance bearing her was an old lumber wagon 
bedded with a bunch of hay. On arriving the husband had the good luck to 
find the Old Doctor at home, and not too busy or too dignified to go out into 
the street and see what the trouble was. Dr. Still climbed into the wagon, got a 
brief history of the case while he was examining the patient, and in less time 
than it takes to tell it, he had adjusted the hip and ordered the patient to get 
out of the wagon. She protested she couldn’t; she hadn’t walked for a year. 
But the doctor insisted, and the patient, just to show him how badly he was 
mistaken, said she would try. She tried and to her surprise and to the astonish- 
ment of the husband and of everybody else, but the Old Doctor, she rose and 
stood up. After a jubilation on the part of the patient and the bystanders, the 
husband, with fear and trembling, asked what his bill was. “Well,” said the 
Old Doctor, “you have had a good many doctors and I expect they have got 
about all your money; but if you have a dollar to spare, I’ll take it, and call it 
square; but if you haven’t the dollar we'll call it square anyway.” He got the 
dollar. 

At the outset of this little talk I said I had known Dr. Still for many years. 
That is not strictly true. Notwithstanding his thoroughly democratic traits 
there are few who have really known A. T. Still; and none has yet taken his 
true spiritual and intellectual measure. We are still too close to him and his 
great discovery to consider him and it objectively in their proper perspective. 
That must be the work of a future generation. Meanwhile we know we do not err 
in recognizing him as the central dominant personality and founder of our 
profession and as at least one of the greatest figures in the history of medicine. 
Assuredly we must all :onor and love him for what he is and for what he has done 
for us and for suffering humanity. 


Dr. Besste A. Durrietp, Nashville, Tenn. 


After eight years of continuous practice in the field, it affords me great 
pleasure to again be among so many of my school associates, and it is especially 
gratifying to know that the illustrious founder of osteopathy is still well and 
hearty. 
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When Dr. McConnell’s letter reached me, asking for reminiscences of Dr. A. T. 
Still, I read it sitting at my office window. Down in the street below was the 
usual bustling hurrying crowd; there arose the din and turmoil of the cars, 
cabs and wagons, and as I thought of all the worries incident to my life as a 
practitioner, and of the incessant discords forever marring the harmony of the 
present, a sense of pleasure thrilled me as I recognized the truth of Ritcher’s 
lines—“Remembrance is the only Paradise out of which we may not be driven 
away”—then I closed my eyes and tried to recall the events of those happy 
days back in old Kirksville. The crowd was gone, the noise and rattle of the 
street fell subdued, and in their place familiar scenes began to be projected 
upon memory’s screen, and I saw the Old Doctor with thoughtful mien walking 
the streets of the town I loved, carrying with him peace and healing to those 
worn by daily worries, and to those tossing on beds of sickness. I saw him in 
the lecture room, quaint in appearance and yet virile, setting forth the princi- 
ples he had crystallized, presenting truths of things hidden for a moment within 
an allegory and then bursting upon the mind with a clearness startling, demand- 
ing recognition, simple, yet superb, plain, but puissant withal, such truths 
as must appeal to every one, be he mediocre or a savant. I seemed to hear again 
his familiar voice calling me daughter as ke spoke a word of cheer in passing, 
or of praise when deserved, and upon my shoulder could feel the after sensation 
of his kindly hand pressure. 

As these manifold memories welled up, my heart seemed to seethe and boil 
as a caldron, from which sentiment rose like a vapor, blotting out the details 
of a host of pleasant reminiscences, leaving but one emotion prominent and 
overwhelming, that of gratitude. As a woman, gratitude for what his life’s 
labor had done for my sex, lifting as he did womanhood from where it had lain 
prostrate, stricken down in part by its own foibles and follies, and in part by the 
stupid fallacies of the so-called sciences of obstetrics and gynecology as practiced 
before the coming of osteopathy. And as a realization of this fact swept over 
me, I felt that I should like to kneel and kiss the hem of his garment in grateful 
appreciation as did the women that of the passing Christ. 

As a practitioner of osteopathy I felt grateful for the precepts he had taught 
me and for the skill he had put into my hands wherewith I might succor the 
suffering, and in some humble way lift a iittle the burden of disease and death 
from the shoulders of my fellow beings. As a former student of his I felt 
gratitude for the never failing patience with which he strove to teach us, 
his students. and for the unvarying gentleness and courtesy which he manifested 
toward all. 

England had her “Grand Old Man” in the person of Gladstone, but we, fellow 
osteopaths, have a grander in the person of Dr. A. T. Still. “The Dear Old 
Doctor,” upon whose shrine I this day !ay this tribute of love and _ respect, 
and with it sincerest gratitude and most profound reverence. May he live to 
celebrate many more birthdays, and when these are done for him on earth, 
may it be his to sit upon the parapets of heaven and see us, and those who are 
to follow us; and may we honor and glorify him and his work for all time. 


Dr. CLareNcE V. Kerr, Cleveland, O. 


About eighteen years ago my good parents decided, after much deliberation, that 
as a place of residence the metropolis of Adair County, Missouri, had charms that 
were well nigh irresistible, so our goods and chattels were loaded on a big farm 
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wagon and moved to the “Athens of Missouri,” as the President of the State Nor- 
mal School delighted in calling the little city which harbored the Institution over 
which he presided. At that time Kirksville was noted principally for its excellent 
school system and its untiring efforts to get a canning factory established in the 


town. I am not sure but it was the splendid prospect of achieving the latter that 


made Kirksville so alluring to us at that time, for the opportunity afforded a 
growing boy to make money in the summer time, peeling tomatoes and assorting 
playful cucumbers, was not to be idly passed. The canning factory, ever elusive 
and slippery. failed to get beyond the “mass meeting in the park” stage that year 
and the town fathers heaved a heavy sigh and settled back for another siege when 
spring rolled around again. 

At that time there was a card in the Kirksville Graphic, in an obscure corner, 
announcing the office location and hours of consultation of Dr. A. T. Still, “The 
Lightning Bone Setter.” Occasionally we heard of strange cures made by this 
man but everybody put him down as an eccentric and associated him with spirit- 
ism and necromancy. The old inhabitants of the town likened him to Paul Kaster 
of Bloomfield, a noted faith doctor of an earlier period, and predicted for him 
a professional life of short duration. Pi 

It was at the South Ward public ‘school that I first became acquainted with 
a member of the Still family. On the most democratic of all fields, the baseball 
diamond, I came to know the big fine manly boy, Fred Still, who a few years 
later in the very flower of young manhood, was cut down by the Grim Reaper. 
In memory of this dear son was Memorial Hall, at the A. T. Still infirmary, 
dedicated. And it was in this hall that in the early days of osteopathy Dr. Still 
gathered his followers, students and patients about him once or twice a week 
and told them of the progress he was making with his beloved science. 

The lighting of this room was peculiar, as I recall it, and I think it was 
the Oid Doctor’s idea that it should be so in order that he might better illustrate 
his views of bodily disorder and his conception of the proper methods of treat- 
ment. At that time big John Colbert was janitor-in-extraordinary and professor 
Emeritus of the switch board, so when the Old Doctor had in mind the illustra- 
tion of lesions and how they obstructed nerve force and produced disease he 
would call out, with suitable gesture, “John, turn off those east lights.” Then, 
as the fire died out of the little platinum wires in the incandescent globes we 
readily grasped Dr. Still’s ideas and wondered why some one had not thought it 
all out years before. 

These evenings were not without an occasional touch of fun. Once I dis- 
tinctly recall that John pulled out the wrong plug or did some other uncanny 
thing and all the nerve force was shut off at once so that we had to sit in dark- 
ness in a sort of suspended animation for several seconds until he could find a 
sulphur match to light his clumsy fingers to the location of the lesion. 

These extemporaneous talks of the Old Doctor’s were very interesting and 
instructive and though his similes were often obscure and his comparisons very 
odd we always left with a lot of new ideas buzzing in our heads and a number of 
truths impressed upon us in a manner not to be forgotten. In conversation with 
Dr. Still one day he told me that he always used extraordinary comparisons in 
illustrating his subjects because his hearers would pay greater attention to his 
remarks and get the real points he wanted to make, far better than if he 
indulged in a mere prosy recitation of dry facts. At that time the Old Doctor 
had much to say about Mr. Spinal Column, Mrs. Spinal Cord, Judge Heart, 
and others. Many of you will remember the story and the scene in police court 
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when Mr. Spinal Column was arrested for “going on a bender.” ‘That same day 
Dr. Still told me of the several lesions that I might always look for in cases of 
cystitis, prostatitis, and irritation of the urethra, and if ever I had any doubts 
as io his being the best anatomist in the world my mind was set at rest that 
morning. No similes, no comparisons, but straight anatomical facts right out 
from the shoulder. From the very beginning Dr. Still had a distinct principle 
in mind upon which to base his methods of treatment and it was due to this 
that osteopathy never became confused with other mechanical forms of treat- 
ment. Disease was due to an obstruction and so the Old Doctor preached and 
practiced. His campaign was ever one of education and no one who would 
listen was too young or too old to hear the story of his work. 

When M was a mere slip of a girl she was taken to Dr. Still for treatment 
of an aggravated stomach trouble. On examination he found a dorsal vertebra 
out of line with its fellows and ascribed the malady as resulting from that 
condition. Then with an old Landois physiology and a worn and tattered 
manikin he turned from one illustration to another and poured into the ears 
of his child patient the philosophy of osteopathy and expounded the principles 
upon which he based his diagnosis and treatment. The little maid admired the 
gaily colored plates and sat as still as a mouse while the big man rambled on in 
his discourse. When he had finished he patted her on the head and called her his 
“little doctor,” but what was far better than this he put his arms around her 
and gave her spine a funny little twist and took away the dull heavy ache that 
before had repeatedly kept her awake far into the dark night. 

About the time the A. T. Still infirmary was projected I was mailing clerk 
in the postoflice and Dr. E. C. Pickler was my dignified and sober—that is 
sometimes he was sober—boss. I recall that in those days it was quite a fre- 
quent occurrence for somebody’ to write the worthy P. M. and ask him what 
this new method of treatment was that was being discussed on railway trains 
and at corner groceries. One woman propounded: “Is osteopathy the laying on 
of hands,” and Dr. Pickler replied “Yes, Madam, but they lay them on d— 
hard.” 

It was natural that anything which was creating so much discussion abroad 
should finally arouse some interest at home and one day to our surprise our 
good P. M. shuffled into the office with a Gray’s anatomy under one arm, and 
Potter’s quiz compends under the other, and announced that he had entered 
the American School of Osteopathy—at that time a one-story—one-room build- 
ing about 12x20 which was stationed back of Dr. Still’s residence. 

At first a small call box was all that was necessary to hold the mail that came 
to the Old Doctor, but in time as his fame spread, his mail became heavier and it 
was but a comparatively short time until the A. T. Still infirmary was the 
lessee of one of our largest lock boxes. The Old Doctor very rarely came 
over to get the mail, but when he did so there was always—as they say in golf— 
“quite a gallery.” One evening I recall seeing him treat a man by the name 
of Smoot, who had a wryneck, and who accosted him as he was entering the 
postoffice. 

Much has been said and written about the gentle qualities of the Old Doctor, 
but I want to add that he has a sterner side as well. Vividly do I recall one 
beautiful moonlight evening, when I was sitting on the front veranda, or piazza, 
or maybe it was a porch—no matter, I was sitting there whispering sweet noth- 
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ings into the shell like ear of one of the Old Doctor’s pretty nieces when the 
illustrious uncle appeared at the head of the stairs and thundered forth: 

“Ethel, you come right in and send that young rascal home.” 

The word osteopathy shouted in the ear of an old hide-bound allopath 
couldn’t have been more startling and yet now I fancy that as my boot heels 
beat a tattoo on the brick walk leading toward the street a jolly chuckle escaped 
from the man at the head of the stairs. Thus was an obstruction removed 
which threatened precipitation of a severe attack of insomnia with heart complica- 
tions. 

If we were living in the day of astrologers and soothsayers we might find 
much of interest in a horoscope of Dr. Still. August, the month of his birth, 
is the sign of the sun, we would be told, and people born under that sign are 
attractive to the multitude. Those born under the signs of fire and water repel 
but the sons of August are in sympathy with those born under all signs. And so 
we would be told that Dr. Still would live to see himself honored and revered 
by the multitude. The old astrologers said that the sign of the sun influenced 
the heart and the back. Dr. Still’s heart was so big that many times in his 
career his generosity was extended at the expense of his own comfort. That 
he should turn to the back—to the spine for his researches into the cause o1 
disease would, to the ancient philosopher, be a natural thing for a son of Leo 
to do. To me this all bears merely the mark of a peculiar co-incidence, but 1 
surely believe Dr. Still was Heaven born and even the planets may well do 
honor to this plain, simple man who has given us osteopathy. 


Dr. H. 8. Buntine, Chicago, Il. 


In recalling reminiscences one naturally reverts to the first meeting, and in 
recalling my first meeting with the Old Doctor, I think it will not be amiss 
to give you a detail of it. Those of my old friends who were at Kirksville when 
I was there will perhaps recall that I first went to Kirksville as a newspaper 
man on a newspaper mission, one purely of business, seeking to get a write-up 
for a certain syndicate of newspapers with which I was then connected. After 
spending about two days at Kirksville, and being unable to meet the Old Doctor, 
not knowing anything about the situation at Kirksville at that time, and sup- 
posing that it was up to the Old Doctor himself to attend to these details, as he 
had founded the school, I went to some of my friends who told me how I could 
get a meeting with him. He seemed to be very evasive to newspaper men, and 
I had only in that time seen him crossing the street. Mrs. Conger with her 
lamented husband, who was my good friend, myself and two or three others, 
discussed the matter at that time, and they said, if you want really to see the 
Old Doctor and get next to him, you have got to get out and camp in his back 
yard some morning and sit around the smoke-house out there before he gets up, 
when he comes out there, then you will have to open up. So acting on their 
advice, I rose about 3:30 the next morning, and went over and seated myself at 
the Old Doctor’s smoke-house, and about 4:30 he came out and looked up and 
down the yard in all directions and spied me. He seemed a little surprised 
when he saw me. Not knowing what else to say I asked: 

“fo you use salt peter in curing your side meats?” 

The Old Doctor replied that he did not believe in drugs in any form, that 
he replied purely on natural smoke, and from that on he commenced to tell 
how he handled his side meat. He asked me in to the smoke-house, and showe 1 
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me just how much he had on hand for the next winter, and took me around 
the yard and showed me a tree where he sometimes performed various opera- 
tions, and after a very pleasant chat lasting over an hour or so it was almost 
breakfast time, the doctor turned to me and said: 

“Are you a newspaper man?” 

Of course I had been waiting for that, and I told him I was, and then he 
started to get ready to go, but he had committed himself too far by that time to 
escape me, and so I stayed right with him. After the Old Doctor found that 
he could not very well “throw me down,” as the boys say, and I told him what my 
mission was, he said: 

“Well, we will go over and talk it over with Henry,” meaning the lamented 
Dr. Patterson. 

So we started across the Wabash tracks to Dr. Patterson’s cottage, where Dr. 
Still made his usual raps at the door. It happened to be his bedroom door. 
Dr. Patterson had not arisen, and I not knowing this followed the Old Doctor 
right in. Mrs. Patterson had not gotten up to welcome us, and pulling the 
covers over her head, lav there during the interview. I felt a little embarrassed, 
quite as much I am sure as Mrs. Patterson; but as soon as Dr. Patterson was 
dressed we went out on the porch and we had a very pleasant chat there. 

On talking the situation over with him I found that the osteopaths did not 
advertise. The Old Doctor said he had nothing to advertise; that the world 
was coming to him to find what they were doing, but they were glad to have 
the newspaper men come to Kirksville and see what was going on, but they 
were not spending any money in advertising. 

From that we went into serious subjects, and the Old Doctor took out a little 
paper that he had, and took me into his confidence and read a very fine article on 
physiological therapeutics, which was strong and condensed. It struck me 
most forcibly because of the wide field that he had covered in a very few words. 
1t was one of those articles which was clear 2nd condensed, a first-rate thesis, put 
into five or six well chosen paragraphs. The Old Doctor got me exceedingly 
interested, following the talks that I had with Mrs. Conger, Herman Goetz, Dr. 
Pressly, Dr. Charley, and four or five others, who had talked most intelligently 
and entertainingly on the subject. So after talking it over with Dr. Charlev 
and Dr. Patterson, I said: 

“T have not got what I came after, but it will surprise me a little bit if I 
don’t come back here next year and study osteopathy. This thing appeals to 
me very strongly.” 

From that time on the Old Doctor became very friendly, and I was lucky 
enough to develop a good deal of intimacy with him in the time I was at 
Kirksville. While I was connected with the Journal of Osteopathy the Old 
Doctor said many things to me, as Dr. Charley will remember, sometimes pleas- 
ant and sometimes otherwise. When he had anything to say to me he used 
to go by the school, pick me up and we would go down to LaPlata, or down to 
the farm where he did much of his work. This place was about seven miles 
out of town, where we would have a good farm dinner, and the Old Doctor 
would rake me over the coals and give me enough instruction to last two or 
three months. 

One day the tedium of my getting rusty was relieved by Horton Fay Under- 
wood coming along. Horton was one of the head professors in the Boston 
school, and the Old Doctor had been laying for him. THe did not think that 
Horton was quite the man to go down to New England and represent that he 
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was a successor of the Old Doctor and able to teach osteopathy. As soon as the 
Old Doctor began at him his throat began to fill up and he kept saying, “hem, 
hem,” and the Old Doctor said: 

“Underwood, what nerve is that that is affected ?” 

Like a little man he stood up and told him. He then wanted to know what 
branch, then he wanted to know what structures impinged on the nerve, and for 
fifteen minutes he gave him a most rigid cross-examination. Horton began 
choking and his face began to swell, and I never saw a school girl more embar- 
rassed in my life than he was before the Old Doctor got through with him. That 
was characteristic of the Old Doctor. He used to like to teach by the Socratic 
method ; the method of asking a man questions. 

I think the Old Doctor showed wisdom in the infantile stages of osteopathy ; 
in the days when his own creed was not very well formulated. Men would ask 
him questions that were hard to answer, and it was the part of wisdom to turn 
the question and ask in a parallel line. I have often found that a good thing to 
imitate. Sometimes an occasional friend in the medical ranks has sought to 
embarrass an osteopath by asking unfair questions, simply turning the ques- 
tions back on him in the same style that the Old Doctor used by asking parallel 
questions, has usually succeeded in causing a truce to be had. 

One of the things I remember was the method he had of going to nature. 
This appealed to every student who has ever listened to his words of counsel, 
and to his instructions—of simply diverging from the ordinary way of approach- 
ing problems by the slow, painful and precise ways, and which often cause the 
student to lose himself in the fogs of procedure or formula before he gets at the 
final truth he is seeking. The Old Doctor had a way of burrowing right under 
that formula and nomenclature and procedure and getting right at the heart 
of things, and in that way he would often bring truth to the students in a way 
that it would not appeal to them from text books. For instance, if the Old 
Doctor was walking over his lawn and saw a protuberance on the side of a tree, 
he would say, what makes that growth? is that a tumor? is that any different 
from the tumor in man? what force brought it there? did it come there 
through the sap, or come through the circulation of the tree, and so on and so on. 
By making the comparison to tumors in the human anatomy one would be 
forced to realize many things that would not appeal to him in studying the text 
books on tumors and approaching them from the standpoint of modern medical 
views which removed their bacteriology and their ideas perhaps further from 
the simple truth than they realized. 

Dr. Still, to me, has always been the type, the purest type, of a subjective 
mind that I ever had the pleasure of knowing. Recognizing the difference 
between the subjective and objective minds that are pointed out so clearly by 
Hudson, Dr. Still is to my mind the best type of the subjective mind today. He 
approaches the truth not by a slow process of reasoning, but by the flash of 
superior intelligence that seems to discern truth. Then he uses his reason tu 
prove that truth. Most men build up from fundamental evidence a slow founda- 
tion upon which they can stand, and after the structure has been built up bv 
working through the objective intelligence they stand on the height as finally 
built and look about and see where they are, what they accept, and what they 
believe, that being the process of the objective mind. Dr. Still has always pre- 
sented himself to me as the direct antithesis of that, a man who had a clear 
inspiration, and whose inspirations were very seldom wrong. If you have not 
looked at him in this way, and will sit down and recall many of the problems he 
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has worked out and presented to us, you will see that that is an observation 
which is true. 

Dr. Hudson tells us that the subjective mind is the mind of real intelligence, 
it is the mind of intuitive ability, the mind that discerns truth. Such minds 
had those old seers and prophets, stellar visionaries, who brought down fire 
from high walled heaven and gave to man immortal truths. Dr. Still stands in 
the relation to mankind of another mighty Prometheus, being literally a man 
who stole the fire of truth from heaven to give it to mankind. Now most of us 
cannot have the gift of marked subjective intelligence. Our work is a different 
part. We, his disciples, represent more especially objective intelligence. It is 
ours to compare these truths and study, analyze and synthesize them, to delve 
into the realm of natural science and to bring the concrete truth to bear upon 
them until we in our day and generation will have the pleasure of working 
out in concrete, scientific form, such as the objective mind always demands, the 
beautiful system of osteopathy which he has given us. 

I am sure there is no one present tonight who can claim to have ever filled 
Dr. Still’s shoes. But I can claim to have filled his shirt. Those of you who 
have seen the Old Doctor will recall that when the Fall days come on the Old 
Doctor puts on a blue flannel shirt, and he wears such an article all through the 
winter until the following spring. Well, we got up a play in Kirksville 
while I was there called “Crutches for Sale,” which probably most of you have 
seen. It fell to me to play the part of the cow boy. I got sufficient regalia with 
the exception of a flannel shirt, and I went to the Doctor and said: 

“Do you think you could spare that blue shirt of yours for a couple of nights, 
I will take good care of it and bring it back as soon as the show is over.” 

He turned to Mrs. Still and said, “Mother, I have not had a rest for two or 
three days, you let Dr. Bunting have this shirt,” and so I got the shirt and it 
was one of the star features of the play. So I can claim to have filled the 
Doctor’s shirt if I cannot lay any claim to have filled his shoes. 

I hope that at the next annual meeting the Old Doctor will be with us, and as 
the preceding speaker said, I hope earnestly we may have the pleasure of his 
presence and inspiration, not only for the next meeting or two but for at least 
a decade. 


Dr. A. G. Hitpretn, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tn the fall of 1890 or 791 there drove up to the front door of Dr. Still’s old 
home (the one diagonally across the street cast of the present A. 8. O. school and 
hospital buildings), a big lumber wagon full of people. The driver, or some 
member of the party, inquired for Dr. Still. Dr. Still being near, answered the 
eall and wanted to know what he could do for them. He was informed that 
they had a woman in the crowd who had e very bad limb or hip trouble—and 
they had come to see him and learn what he thought he could do for her. The 
fact was, it was indeed, a badly dislocated hip. She suffered terribly and could 
not walk a step and had been told it was incurable. The entire family together 
with some neighbors, wanted to see what could be done for her, which accounted 
for the big load of people—all of them were very anxious about the case. 

“Well,” said Dr. Still, “let’s get her out of there.” She was lifted from the 
wagon and carried up onto the porch and placed in a chair. Many of you have 
seen this porch and the eight or ten steps leading up to it. In those days it 
was often used as an operating room and treating table combined. Dr. Still got 
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down on his knees and went to work to examine the hip—he worked and twisted 
and tugged away at the limb for a little time and finally gave it a good turn and 
set it for her. He then told her to get up and walk and she said: 

“Oh, Doctor, I can’t walk, I cannot bear a particle of weight on that foot.” He 
replied : 

“Oh, yes, you can, you can walk, just get up and try it and see if you can’t.” 

In awe her people watched the performance, and to the utter astonishment of 
the woman herself, as well as the family and friends, she could walk. She took 
a step or two carefully at first and when she found she could bear her weight 
on the limb and could walk with ease, the reaction came in feelings, the gratitude 
for relief from suffering, and with it came tears of joy, and in the excitement she 
exclaimed, “You are a God! you are a God! Oh, what are you? You must be 
a God!” Of course, they had a good time around there for awhile. Such scenes 
were common in those days, and because the treatment was so new and results 
secured in a way so different from what all had been accustomed to before, 
they left a lasting impression upon our memories. 

One morning in April of 1892, just a short time before Dr. Still received his 
charter from the state of Missouri for the American School of Osteopathy, I took 
the Wabash train for LaPlata, the second station south of Kirksville. The train 
had hardly started when Dr. Still came walking down the aisle and sat down 
beside me and the first thing he said to me was: “Arthur, I am looking for fifty 
or a hundred young men to study osteopathy: I want men who do not swear, who 
do not use tobacco, who drink no whiskey and who are moral, clean, good men.” 
He went on and described the kind and character of people whom he wanted to 
interest in studying osteopathy, and he had surely placed his ideal high. He 
wanted men of principle and of backbone, telling me that with such men he 
could not only place them within reach of an independence, but if of the right 
kind of material, they could aid him to revolutionize the theory and practice of 
medicine, besides making their lives a blessing to all with whom they came in 
contact. He painted a beautiful and glowing word picture of what was to come 
through osteopathy; but, oh, how far short he came at that time even in his won- 
derful castle building of beginning to anticipate the all that has even now come 
to pass. Neither he nor I then dreamed of the magnitude of the developments to 
come from the fulfillment of his desires or his demand for men. I listened 
attentively to all he had to say, realizing fully that he wanted me to study, and 
that he was only preparing the way to ask me to do so. Finally turning to him 
I said: 

“Dr. Still, the kind of material you have described is very hard to find; such 
men are scarce, and I fear I would fall far short of your ideals. Yet there is 
only one reason why I am not ready to say to you today that I will study 
osteopathy with you.” Of course, he asked me what it was. My reply was: 

“T am afraid I could never learn to diagnose diseases as you do.” 

He looked me full in the eyes for a few moments, and said: 

“T can teach you all I know.” 

He had always been honest with me and my people, and what he had said left a 
lasting impression with me. By this time we were nearing my station and I left 
him on board the train. He was on his way to Macon City to visit his brother. 

That conversation on board the old Wabash train, was the turning point in my 
life, and to his talk that morning am I indebted for all the great biessings, yes, 
truly great and rich—aye, God-given blessings, that have come to me and mine 
through osteopathy. 
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In the winter of 1895, it was in February, we were having a hard struggle to 
care for our profession in a legislative way. We had introduced our bill in the 
Missouri legislature, the one that was vetoed by Governor Stone, the first 
osteopathic bill that was presented to the legislature of any state in this Union, 
and of course, the first one ever passed. I was on my way to Jefferson City to 
work for the passage of this same bill. Dr. Still took the train with me at 
Kirksville and went down the road as far as Moberly. We had a long, good visit; 
we discussed our proposed bill and the conditions generally as regarded osteopathy. 
I remember we were talking of the fakirs who were jumping in and pretending to 
be osteopaths, who knew absolutely nothing about osteopathy and much less of 
the human body in health or disease; some half dozen people had left Kirksville 
and were in different parts of the country pretending to be osteopaths, and 
without any law legalizing osteopathy we had no way to protect the people. We 
were discussing one particular man who was then located in Moberly, Mo., a man 
who until very recently had been Dr. Still’s hostler, Dr. Still turned to me and 
said : 

“Arthur, little did I dream that the child of my brain could ever be used to 
rob honest people of their hard earned dollars,” and as he expressed himself in 
this manner his eyes filled with tears and he could say no more for a time. He 
was grieved to think that the product of his mind could be so abused. My reply 
to him was: 

“Dr. Stili, it is only the genuine that is counterfeited, and while it is true that 
these fakirs may infringe upon your good reputation and in the name of our 
science virtually rob a few honest people, yet it is also true that even the worst 
fakir in osteopathy cannot do the harm to the patient that the useless drugs they 
have been taking even when prescribed by the best medical physician often 
does,” and I also said to him, “It is only a question of a little time until through 
legislation and a better acquaintance by the people of what genuine osteopathy 
is, when these things will regulate themselves.” 

We could not realize then how soon and how fast that great work would be 
accomplished—those thoughts seemed to comfort him and I left him in Moberly 
with his same old happy, confident, determined spirit in the ascendency. 

We are convened here on this the 6th day of August, 1906, in honor of the 
seventy-eighth birthday of the man who gave osteopathy to the world—and it 
seemed to me but fitting that I shoald in my remarks and reminiscences quote 
from actual experiences incidents that would give to those of you who have 
been less fortunate than I, in this respect, a better acquaintance with the man as 
he is and ever has been; the correctness of his work, his motives, his desires and 
the purity of his every thought and ambition in relation to osteopathy. If 
everyone could but know him; could they but realize and comprehend the all that 
lies beneath his plain exterior and seemingly common ways, so much higher 
would be their appreciation of him, and so much broader and better their con- 
ception of osteopathy. Oh, how I wish that each and every individual osteopath 
on earth could know him and his life’s example in all its simplicity; what a 
lesson it presents; what an example for truth’s sake. If they could, there would 
be a very different feeling toward him—not but what all love him in a way; not 
but what all want to give to him all credit and honor due him, but I feel that 
by knowing him better, knowing him for what he is worth, would strengthen you 
one and all in your life’s calling; it would be an inspiration in your work. His 
example, his teaching, if but fully comprehended and followed out, or lived up 
to, would forever wipe from the face of the earth all danger to the future of 
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osteopathy, for it would give to us a system so pure, so comprehensive, so 
effective in its results, there could be no room left for the present fallacy covered 
up under the cloak of broad minded liberality, or a broader osteopathy as 
preached by some of our good brothers and sisters whose palms are itching to 
spread our therapeutics over the entire field of medicine. It seems to me the 
lesson of his life, if but known, could and would give strength enough to every 
individual osteopath to have but one desire and that a greater knowledge of our 
science, more light upon the blessed truth that has made us what we are, and that 
has made this grand gathering possible. If he alone could accomplish what he 
did when osteopathy was in its crudest form, what should we not accomplish 
with the opportunities we enjoy today. 

Recently when in Des Moines, it was my privilege to take dinner with a half 
dozen osteopaths and in our discussion of osteopathy and Dr. Still and kindred 
subjects, one of the graduates said to me: 

“Dr. Hildreth, do you know when I was in school I used to think some of you 
people were ‘daffy’ on the Old Doctor; I thought he was awfully cranky and said 
many foolish things, and really I could not think much of him or feel the enthusi- 
asm some seemed to feel when he came around. I have been in the field now 
over seven years and know the value of osteopathy and of what I learned while 
at Kirksville, and I'll tell you when I went down to the convention at St. Louis 
1 could hardly wait to see the Old Doctor, and when he came walking down the 
aisle in the Missouri state building that forenoon, I jumped to my fect and 
hallooed just as loud as J] could and felt it too. I know now why you people 
used to feel the way you did towards him—you knew him better than I and knew 
the value of his work.” 

The time will come when the world will stand on their feet and shout with 
joy at the utterance of his name; they will know him and the value of his work 
better then. These things are not said with any thought of man worship, for 
Dr. Still is mortal and has his faults; but they are said because I believe our 
flowers should be given when they are deserved, and while those who earn them 
are living, and not after they are dead. 

Ofttimes during my connection with our profession, in conventions and else- 
where, have I felt keenly the sharp criticisms of my fellow practitioners when 
they have said things which indicated that they felt that I took positions that I 
have taken merely to gratify whims of the Old Doctor. Ah! could they have 
known the inside—it was not done to gratify him—they were not whims, but 
wisdom of the purest type, as experience had time and again proven. Could 
they have known these things as I knew them they would have felt very differently. 
1 have stood for and upheld his desires, because I knew, through close contact 
with the man, the wisdom of his judgment and the power for all that is good and 
best in his guidance. 

True greatness is possessed by few men—it comes as a rule through nearness 
to all that is good and best on earth. Music has its charms, the rose its rich, rare 
fragrance and ethereal beauty, but nothing anywhere can compare with the 
splendor, the high, holy, pure influence of nature as exemplified in the living 
human body, if beheld and understood with an eye and soul in harmony, through 
knowledge, with all its perfection and grandeur. To him whom we love, to him 
whom we owe so much, DR. ANDREW TAYLOR STILL, certainly belongs this 
high honor—one of the world’s rarest distinctions. 
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Dr. C. E. Sritz, Kirksville, Mo. 


You will notice by looking at the printed program that I appear at about the 
middle, but I asked Dr. Evans if he would rot let me speak last, as I was afraid 
I might say something that someone else had prepared to give. I thought I had 
sufficient data so that after they had all concluded their remarks I would still 
have sufficient to talk to you about for a few minutes. I do not know but I 
made a mistake by asking to be placed last, and to show you how I feel I will 
tell a little story. There was a man and woman who appeared before a court, 
each asking for a divorce. The woman got up and talked for about an hour, and 
when she had concluded, the judge turned to the husband and said, what have 
you to say? The man said: “Well, Judge, I think she said about all there was.” 
So I feel as though the subject had been very well covered. But I will speak of 
some of the early struggles of my father, dating back further than your 
acquaintance with him him goes. 

It was at a time when assistance was needed. I can remember the time when 
my father first said that he believed drugs would not cure diseases, that they 
were not specifics. His friends, the medical men, and others, took issue with 
him, and their relations became so strained that they went so far as to ostracize 
him for, as 1 have heard him say, about twelve years. I have heard him say that 
for twelve years he never had any assistance from a relative. Any appeal that he 
made was considered by them as coming from a harmless lunatic. 

I remember on one occasion my father’s sister was sick. I was then working 
in a livery stable, and one of my brothers had similar employment, and we were 
earning barely sufficient to support the family. We were each receiving $5.00 per 
week, and we drew one week’s wages in advance and gave it to father to visit his 
sister who was supposed to be dying. He went and stayed a few days. The 
money gave him paid his railroad fare only one way. As he was about to bid 
them goodbye he said to his brother-in-law: 

“Fred, I have not sufficient money to take me home.” 

His brother-in-law replied, “I never asked you to come over here, and I do not 
feel like raising any money for you to go on any wild goose chase with.” 

His nephew then came in and said: “Uncle Andrew, here is eleven hundred 
dollars that Kate and I have made teaching school the last year. If you would 
stop your foolishness and go to practicing medicine you could be honored and 
respected as your brothers and old companions are, but I suppose it is time lost 
to try to induce you to earn an honest dollar.” 

Father had ninety cents left which he took and bought some oil of sunflower 
and some oil of bergamot, and made a hair oil, which he sold from house to house, 
thereby earning sufficient to bring him back home. The Old Doctor has since 
had the satisfaction of supplying money to these teachers to live on. 

On one occasion a minister from the pulpit called on Almighty God to take 
A. T. Still from earth, on the ground that he was a blasphemer whom the com- 
munity would be much better off without. The crime charged was that he was 
putting his hands on his fellowmen to cure them of disease and thus making 
light of our Saviour. The minister declared that Dr. Still’s family would be 
better off if Dr. Still were removed from earth; that nothing good could come of 
them; that with such a husband and father, they would become harlots and 
gamblers and even murderers. Still nothing could stop him. 

Those are some of the early struggles. You who are out in the practice some- 
times think you are having hard struggles; but when I think about it, it is amus- 
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ing, as there has only been one who has really struggled, and out of his struggles 
came forth wonderful ideas and truths. Just think about it. In the early days 
I walked fifteen miles with my father to see a patient. We did not have a horse 
and buggy and could not ride. There was a patient in the west end of the county 
that was sick, thought to be dying, the doctors having given him up. On the 
journey we would sometimes buy a dime’s worth of cheese and crackers to eat 
on the road. When we reached the patient, father would stay with-and treat him 
until he was better. That is the way he labored to bring forth osteopathy. Per- 
haps the next day we would go to the east end of the county. He always liked 
to have a companion and either my brother or myself would go with him, as he 
would enjoy telling us what he was going to do. He practiced on hundreds and 
thousands of patients and did not take a dollar. He would say he did not know 
whether he would cure them, and he would not take money until he was satisfied 


he could effect cures. However, many grateful people would pay him for his 


services. Now, that was in the early days. 

After a while, in order to systematize his treatment he evolved the theory of 
sensation, motion and nutrition. A suspension of either function means disease. 
Hence the object of treatment was to re-establish the suspended force. After he 
had treated hundreds of cases and relieved them and in a way got his ideas into 
a system, then came the school which is responsible for this gathering tonight. 
The first charter was taken out fourteen vears ago last May. The first school 
was started the second day of October, 1902. There were eleven students 
enrolled. 

It was not the intention of my father at that time to have a large school, for 


what he wanted was help. The first class was an experiment. The second was. 


an experiment. We were teaching ourselves what to teach, and while it was an 
experimental work it was eminently successful. 

The first school was started by Dr. Still upon the proof that osteopathy could 
be taught, and the proof was that Dr. Still’s sons, whom he had taught, could 
also treat patients and the patients would get well without the Old Doctor seeing 
them. Before that time it had been generally conceded that he was especially 
gifted, and as soon as he died, that would be the end of his unnamed svstem. But 
as soon as it became reasonably certain that anyone else, who knew how, could 
treat a patient, and that patient could get well, then we began to teach. If we 
had kept in mind the mercenary idea which so often prevails, we should never 
have started a school. Dr. Still’s idea was to give his discovery to the world. As 
Dr. Bunting said we would not advertise because we did not want to make any 
promises. But as soon as it was proved that others could treat as the Old Doctor 
did, then the school, which has been the means of advancing our profession, was 
established. 

And so I say that every member of this profession owes his or her position, be 
that great or small, to the early struggles and persistency of the Old Doctor, 
who when often told to desist would keep right on. We used to say, when we 
would try to turn him on some point that we thought was a mistake, “Father. 
why don’t you try so and so?” He would ask, Why would you do so and so? 
On our replying that it was customary he would say, “That is the reason I will 
not do it, I will not follow anybody’s foot-steps.” 

If we have anything worth while people will find it out. Individuality is what 
‘we want. 

We are every day improving our mode of operation, but as yet no one has ever 
added anything to the essential principle of osteopathy. My father’s idea was 
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thak af effect followed cause into the system and you could remove the cause the 
effect would fallew it out of the system. That has been the idea. 

Father has never beem werried because he did not have the respect of the citizens 
where he lived in the begimmimg. He said, “If we have anything it will win, 
do not worry about it; if we have net, then it must fall.” He did not care when 
he was called a faith doctor, a spiritualist or anything else. He rather enjoyed 
having the finger of scorn pointed at him, and he would do things sometimes 
that would encourage it. I remember on one oceasion a man had a weakness 
in his stomach, and without any provocation at all he could throw up his dinner. 
This occurred on one of our early itineraries. We met this man and he recog- 
nized my father as an old acquaintance, and he said: 

“Now then, if you want to have some fun I will show you how it can be had; 
the people down town are talking about you, and I will accidentally meet you 
on the corner, and I will have a few words with you, and you just tell me to show 
the people what I had for dinner, and I will show them.” 


They met on the corner about the time the postoffice was open, and he walked 
up to my father in the crowd and said: © 

“Hello, Andrew, how do you do?” 

“How are you, Sandy.” 

“Andrew, are you humbugging these people around here; I did not suppose 
you would ever resort to anything of that sort; what do you mean by it?” 

“Sandy, show the people what you had for dinner.” 

And he did. You could not have scattered a crowd any quicker had you 
thrown a torpedo in their midst. Possibly some of them were not very anxious 
to show what they had for dinner. 

Someone was talking a little while ago about the Old Doctor giving light 
treatments, and being kind hearted. I think that is all right, but then he has 
another.side. I remember on one occasion an old lady came in and said she 
wanted to see the old man, and did not want to see any of his hired men. It was 
difficult to find him, as it was one of the days when he was not in active practice. 
Finally they located him and when he came in I privately told him that this old 
lady was a crank and had made more or less disturbance, and he walked in 
and said, “What is the matter, Auntie?’ 

“Something the matter with my leg.” 

Father called in half a dozen students and told them to place her on the table. 
He took hold of the leg and set it and said, “I do not want to see you again for 
ten days.” 

She came back at that time and the clerk asked, “Who do you want to see?” 

“Anybody but the old man,” said the old woman, “any student will do.” 

In conclusion I will refer to a little quotation. Alexander the Great once said 
that, “I have noticed that all of the prizes in life are won by men and women 
who enter the arena and run.” Has it ever occurred to you that if you enter 
the arena you might win a prize? Show me a woman like Frances Willard,’ a 
lawyer like Blackstone, a scientist like Virchow, a president like the immortal 
Lincoln, or a physician like Dr. Still, as there is only one DR. STILL, and I will 
show you men and women who have entered the arena and run. I thank you. 


I would rather men would ask why my statue is not set up than why it is. 


—Cato. 
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SCIENCE, REGULAR MEDICINE AND OSTEOPATHY. 


Paper read before the Missouri Osteopathic Association May 25, 1906, by S. W. Loncan, 
D.O., Kansas City, Mo. 


~ For ten years prior to beginning the study of osteopathy, it was my good 
fortune to be a teacher of science. Not Christian science, which from a 
moral standpoint is not Christian and from a technical standpoint is assured- 
ly not science. You will observe that it occupies the unique position of the 
Guinea pig of which some wit has volunteered the information that it. would 
have been aptly and properly named were it not for two things, first, that 
it was not a pig at all, and second, that it did not come from Guinea. No, 
not a teacher of Christian science nor yet of that so-called “science” still 
7 more popular and as little deserving of the name, materia medica, which 
taken as a whole is really the most unscientfiie anti-therapeutic thing ex- 
tant. 
Because I say this does not make it so, I am well aware, nor does it make 
it so that in this osteopaths in general concur. But if the evidence tips the 
balance this way, and osteopaths everywhere, in state and national conven- 
tions and especially in representative literature, keep forcing its considera- 
tion it must in time dawn upon the regular profession, that while their 
eclors are flying from the highest balance pan, it’s really the light end that’s 
in the air. Nowhere in the realm of investigative science do we find ideas, 
definitions, methods and conclusions, more stable and clear cut than in those 
most incomparable of all such sciences, chemistry and physics. It is with 
these branches that I have spent much time and effort. Many a hotly con- 
tested battle, some of them continuing through long intervals of time, have 
been waged among the giants of the chemical and physical laboratories, eul- 
minating in much substantial fact, well guarded conclusions, ultimate prin- 
ciples, thorough classification and above all in importance in a very clear 
understanding of the methods of scientific investigation. The field has 
not been exhausted by amy means; much remains to be done, wr what has 
been done has a character as well as a reputation. 

Regular medicine has a reputation for being scientific and the profession 
encourages the blunder for reasons that we shall not mention now. Never- 
theless the profession knows well enough that such a thing is absolutely im- 
possible. I do not claim, however, that the regulars have no good and con- 
scientious reason for saying very little to enlighten the people upon this 
subject. I believe they have. Likewise osteopaths have good and conscien- 
tious reason for making the matter clear. 

There is no one thing that will go farther toward putting osteopathy 
where it belongs both in the estimation of the regular profession, and what 
is of more importance in the estimation of the public than the policy of eon- 
tinually emphasizing this question of science. It is not sufficient that we 
be convinced in our own minds nor even that we already have a large num- 
ber of friends. We must keep at this until we have convinced the world. 
Of course in osteopathy as in chemistry and physics we have not learned 
it all by a good deal. But while we are learning the rest in the treating 
room and in the laboratory, we have enough to tell to keep us busy. To il- 
lustrate the condition of things at present with special referenct to ons peo- 
ple, let me relate an incident. 
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A few months ago in answer to an attack upon osteopathy by a regular 
physician, an osteopath mentioned the fact that medicine is unscientific. 
The reportorial eye caught the statement, and it was given a two-line head 
in quarter-inch letters. Evidently the reporter thought this an idea peculiar 
and novel enough to attract attention, we grant it. He was right. Fellow 
osteopaths, you know and I know, that the majority of people in that town, 
thought that this osteopath was “wild,” “kind o’ crazy,” “had an axe to 
grind.” They think so yet in spite of his excellent article, which, however, 
did not discuss the scientific status of regular medicine. The actual truth is 
that few people know what genuine science really is. They do not know the 
ear-marks. They know that science has a reputation, that it is all right, what- 
ever it is. Some who have been to college recently remember that there was 
a kind of accuracy about it, that puzzled the students and kept the profes- 
sors quarreling. Older persons remember no more as a rule than that cer- 
tain branches were called sciences. The condition also arises largely from 
modern commercial enterprise. As I said before, everyone knows that 
science is a good thing, whatever it is, hence we have scientific dress-mak- 
ing, scientific boxing, scientific tailoring, scientific manicuring, scientific 
drug giving, ete. Of late years, prize fighters especially have laid great claim 
to scientific attainments. Not only does the publie know no better but this 
ig true of even many of our newspaper reporters. Osteopaths have done 
much to correct the erroneous impressions with reference to the drug system 
but much more ought to be done. I believe it would be a good thing if 
every osteopathic journal published contained in its every issue, not only a 
definition of osteopathy as most of them do, but also a definition of science. 

Prof. Torey, instructor in chemistry at Harvard University, says in his 
text on this subject, “The word science implies two things, first, that a 
large number of carefully attested facts have been accumulated, and second, 
that there has been some attempt to classify and generalize these facts. As 
long as any science continues to advance both these processes must go on, 
though not always at the same rate. There will be periods when facts are 
accumulated faster than they can be made available; with the result that 
valuable and suggestive material sometimes has to wait a long time before 
it is used. On the other hand, there occasionally come periods of great 
activity in the other direction when great accumulations of material crys- 
tallize into generalizations or laws under the touch of master hands. Any- 
one who wishes to advance scientific knowledge by his own investigations, 
must either contribute to its wealth of facts, or else set in order and ar- 
range existing material. Neither of these tasks can be counted a light one.” 
Prof. Torey further says, “In beginning our study of chemistry, it is neces- 
sary for us to enter as far as possible into the spirit of scientific investiga- 
tion. We shall see how facts are established and how we are led by a study 
of these facts, to the great generalizations which are the backbone”—notice 
that, the great generalizations which are the backbone—“of the modern 
science of chemistry.” 


Prof. Torey has stated here just what may be found all through the almost 
endless literature of chemistry and physics. It takes a truly scientific 
spirit to appreciate what Prof. Torey means by “carefully attested facts.” 
In addition it is all but necessary to know the man himself. I assure you 
that he means all that these words can mean, not something half proven and 
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half, or even one-tenth, guessed at. I search materia medica in vain for 
anything that savors of “carefully attested fact”—-mind this—concerning 
the curative power of any drug that’s known; admitting, at the same time 
the value. of certain drugs (antiseptics and antidotes) in preventing or 
kelping to prevent the incursion of disease, but not by any means admitting 
the commonly accepted value of all that are so used. I refer chiefly to ca- 
thartics. There is much fact, to be sure, concerning drugs and their action. 
Some will stimulate, some depress, some are cathartic, some diuretic, some 
are astringent, some anti-febrile, some an:sthetic, etc., but that in all this 
there is one iota of curative power, the real end and aim of it all, there is 
no evidence whatever. In fact there is just as much evidence and more of 
harmful effects. Science is knowledge, but here nothing is known positively, 
unless it be that poisons will destroy life. Positive knowledge is impossible, 
because a new factor is introduced into every experiment, a factor which is 


itself very changeable and more significant still, one that is by nature con- . 


stantly striving to rectify abnormal conditions, bringing into play a 
mechanism ordered by omnipotent wisdom for this very purpose. Applied 
liygiene and sanitation, together with some familiar principles of dietetics, 
modern nursing especially in hospitals where statistics are made and made 
by those interested in the financial showing, improvement in municipal 
systems, invention and the spread of general intelligence to say nothing ot 
drugless methods in therapeutics, make it impossible to draw the conclusion 
(scientifically) that internal drugging has in the least decreased the mor- 
tality of any disease in particular or of disease in general. Here, then, is 
a condition in which even averages, the last resort of the scientist, are of 
no avail whatever. 

The degree to which a petient’s vitality is still able to assert itself can not 
be weighed, measured, described nor even approximated by any method 
whatever. <A patient, no matter what his symptoms, even after he has been 
pronounced in a dying condition and after medication has ceased may rally 
and get well (excepting, of course) in those severer diseases wherein no cure 
is ever witnessed). Again, drugs are not known to abort the course of those 
diseases that have a definite sequence. 

When will a Lavoissier rise in the ranks of the regular profession and 
proceed in a scientific way to positively, “carefully attest the facts” (so- 
called) of materia medica? I am afraid it can never be. 

Concerning the second essential element of science, namely “generaliza- 
tion,” materia medica is certainly in a predicament. There are no gen- 
eralizations; such things are impossible. Only definite quantitative and 
qualitative fact can point the way to the discernment of law. There isn’t 
even an attempt at such a thing in all the regular writings before and 
since the time of Christ. But it is this which Prof. Torey says is the 
backbone of modern chemistry. Where is the backbone of materia medica ? 
When osteopaths can’t find backbones, I for one am suspicious. If materia 
medica is science it is certainly an aiypical case. Neither facts nor gen- 
eralizations. Now I do not mean to say that there is nothing scientific 
about regular medicine, a statement sometimes made by osteopaths and 
sometimes seen in osteopathic literature, and one that is itself very un- 
scientific because inaccurate. There is much that is scientific in regular 
medicine, and we should always carefully discriminate. Osteopathy is based 
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upon the most scientific portion of medical lore, and we are grateful for our 
foundation. 

Osteopathy is based upon physiology and anatomy. These are investi- 
gative sciences. As for the superstructure, there is nothing of a more 
“carefully attested” nature, nothing that bristles more with “generalization” 
to be found anywhere in the realm of science. These great underlying 
principles, many of them enunciated by the Father of Osteopathy, you are 
perfectly familiar with; nevertheless, had I the time, I should like to pre- 
sent some thoughts in this connection, if for no other purpose than to hear 
the discussion, a chance for a prefitable exchange of ideas. 


I proceed, abruptly, it may be, to the original intention but shorter part of 
this paper. 

The blood must have a purpose; what is that purpose? The whole in- 
tention in the blood scheme is ultimately to prevent disease arising within 
the body. It has no extraneous, no practical use outside the body economy. 
It is surprising, when one stops to think about it, how much that is within 
the body, has no practical use in the activities of life. All this, so far as we 
can tell, and we know nothing definite to the contrary, is involved in the 
great problem of maintaining healt. Even those parts (muscles and bones, 
chiefly) of most use practically, have also their portion in this business of 
health. The whole body is, then, one vibrating mechanism, especially con- 
trived with reference to its ability to persist in living. It is certainly a 
marvelous creation of nature or of nature’s God, as you choose, vastly be- 
yond the comprehension of man. The insignificance of man’s constructive 
and inventive ingenuity prevents even an attempt at comparison. Not one 
drop of blood nor one blood cell ever emanated from any laboratory of man’s 
contriving. Nor will it. 

We understand but little of the general process involved in the making 
ci blood within the body, likewise but little of the process of purification, 
nothing at all of the wonderful selective power of the blood and body cells. 
Bear in mind that I am relating simply admitted facts, not fancies. 

Continuing, let us note, first, that the body is prepared to cope with disease. 
The blood as we have mentioned being the most conspicuous element in this 
work, is involved in all of it. It performs the double function of carrying 
nourishment to and toxic materials from the tissues. This is as important 
in overcoming disease as in maintaining health. In both of these processes 
the blood has reserve power, that is, power not used at all when the body 
is in normal health. This is virtually an ability to carry more nourish- 
ment, if it be needed, than is ordinarily demanded, likewise to carry away 
more impurities than is ordinarily demanded. 

That this is a fact is evidenced by the quantity of impurities excreted 
under varying conditions and by the increased quantity of food consumed. 
This provision is no less than a kind of safeguard against disease. It is a 
direct provision not only for the greater demands of a more active life, but 
against the poisons of pathological processes. 

_ The antiseptic properties of blood (admitted by all bacteriologists) and 
of the healthy derivative secretions, tell us that the body was prepared for 
encountering germs long before the microscope was invented. The same is 
true of the germ destroying acids of the stomach and the similar properties 
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of bile. Note the thousands of oil glands and the moisture thrown to the 
surface to prevent hardening and cracking of the skin, and thus the ingress 
of disease. Note the vaso-motor control for reinforcing the blood supply to 
those parts which by reason of work or injury have increased need. Note, 
too, the control by the same means of the peripheral and proximal circulation 
for regulating the temperature of the body to suit the surrounding condi- 
tions. Observe the diligent leucocytes, active in health but doubly so in dis- 
ease, rushing in great numbers to destroy germs and poisons. Can we, in 
the light of these facts, say that the body is not marvelously entrenched 
against disease ? 

Second, note that the body is prepared to meet even the emergencies of 
life. The closing and healing of wounds by the process of coagulation and 
granulation is worthy of much attention; its very simplicity and evident 
function makes it a valuable fact. If it were not for coagulation, a process 
not needed in health, the prick of a pin would be followed by bleeding to 
death. 

Vomiting and coughing, measures for protecting the person even against 
his own carelessless or incidentally against his destructive intentions, are im- 
portant, because, in function, so well understood. Only an anticipation 
of emergency could have prompted such provisions. 

The blood of the stomach, the leucocytes of the blood, the eyelids, the 
blood, and even pain, have their place in this list. Likewise and of no less 
importance, the organs of special sense, which , by the way, might well 
have been classed among the provisicns against disease. 

I have not the time at present to thoroughly complete and discuss many 
other well “attested facts” to show their bearing in this connection. This 
ought to be done, not in the way it is ordinarily, and I am aware that the 
subject is not new, but from the standpoint of Prof. Torey and other men 
who are spending their lives getting facts together for the generalization 
of truth. 

From the material at hand what general truth seems to crystallize out ? 

First, the wisdom of nature or of nature’s God, shown in dealing with the 
problems of emergency, sickness and disease; second, every provision is the 
stroke of a master-hand, and medication is another case of “fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” Seldom in man’s experience does the day la- 
borer attempt to solve for the master mechanic his most difficult problems. 

Third. The self-sufficiency of the human body is a fact and not a flight 
of the imagination. 

The human body with its parts in mal-relation is not the human body 
which is the natural right of man. Tt is not the human body which is, in its 
entirety, the work of omnipotent wisdom. It is not the human body that 
may be expected to be self-sufficient. It is not the province of a physician 
to undertake to perform the work of the body for the body, but to restore 
the normal mechanism and thus undo what man has done and not do what 
he thinks God has left undone. 

Missouri Building. 


T have lived to thank God that all my prayers have not been answered.— 
Jean Ingelow. . 
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*©OSTEOPATHY IN IRELAND.”’ 
By Harvey R. Foote, D.O., 71 Harcourt Street, Dublin. 


At the request of the editor of Tur Journat or THE AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC 
Association, I take pleasure in addressing the profession as to the progress of 
osteopathy in Ireland. Its history dates back four years when Dr. Jay Dunham, 
of Lyons, Kansas, came over to take charge of a case at Portodown, County 
Armagh. He landed at Londonderry Oct. 18, 1902. His success of this and 
other cases caused such a sensation that his fame spread through the country and 
neighboring towns, and to Belfast, where he went occasionally. Taking rooms in 
a hotel at Portodown he carried on a successful practice for the next thirteen 
months, at the end of which time he returned to Kansas. 

In 1904 Dr. Dunham, accompanied by the writer, returned to Ireland. We 
located in Belfast. 

I may say that physicians here conduct their practice entirely in private resi- 
 dences; never in public offices, and that in our case, six weeks were consumed 
before we were able to get a centrally located residence. Meanwhile we treated 
patients at their homes. 

After our domestic difficulties were in a measure overcome we consulted a 
solicitor as to our rights and privileges as practitioners of osteopathy. We were 
told we might use the title of Doctor of Osteopathy or D. O. after our names, 
but that we could not legally use the title of doctor, physician, surgeon, or M. D. 

Osteopathy has not only attracted the interest, but won the loyal support of the 
best people of the city and country; and of late even some of the medical men 
are very friendly toward us. 

Recently we have completed arrangements for opening a practice in Dublin, 
which will be in charge of the writer, Dr. Dunham remaining in Belfast. Here we 
shall meet with the same obstacles we met in Belfast. We have to educate the 
people as to what osteopathy is and we must be known solely by our work; for 
all advertising is strictly prohibited. Hence progress is apt to be slower here than 
in the United States. But once osteopathy is established here by close adherence 
to the customs of the country and without the aid of American business methods 
it ought to have a splendid future. 

One locating here must be prepared to pay heavy rents and taxes for the renter 
pays the taxes on the property he occupies, and these amount to about one-third 
of the rent. 

Section 40 of the medical act, 1858, is as follows: “Any person who shall 
wilfully and falsely pretend to be or take-or use the name or title of a physician, 
doctor of medicine, licentiate in medicine and surgery, bachelor of medicine, 
- surgeon, peneral practitioner or apothecary, or any name, title, addition, or 
description implying that he is registered under this act, or that he is recog- 
nized by law as a physician or surgeon, or licentiate in medicine and surgery. 
or a practitioner in medicine, or an apothecary, shall, upon a summary confic- 
tion for any such offence, pay a sum not exceeding twenty pounds.” 

You will observe that the offence created is not that of practicing without 
being registered, but of assuming «a name or title which implies that you have 
been registered under the act, in other words, it is purely a question of false 
pretenses. 

Under an act passed in 1886, 49 and 50 vie., chapter 48, sections 12 and 13, 
that where anyone from a foreign country is entitled to practice medicine, 
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surgery, and mid-wifery in such foreign country he may, without having passed 
any examination apply to the registrar of the general medical council, who may, 
on being satisfied with his qualifications, register him in this country on pay- 
ment of a fee not exceeding £5 (five pounds). Whether or not a diploma from 
a school of osteopathy would be accepted is the question. It has never been tried. 

Next year the Irish International Exhibition will be held at Dublin and I shall 
be glad to welcome any visiting brethren at No. 71 Harcourt street. 


NOTES FROM THE LABORATORY OF PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
PACIFIC COLLEGE. 


A few days ago a cat was used in experimental work upon the innervation 
of the lungs. After some preliminary work the thorax was opened. The lungs 
collapsed at once, of course, but the heart continued to beat for some time. Ether 
was used for narcosis. 

After the completion of the work in the thorax the abdomen was opened but 
the viscera were not otherwise disturbed. The pregnant double uterus was 
plainly visible through the omentum. There were three embryos, about two inches 
long. Very forcible stimulating movements were given to the spinal tissues at 
about the second to the fourth lumbar vertebrae. No effects were perceptible for 
several minutes, and the movements were discontinued. Almost at once peristaltic 
contractions were noticed in the uterus. These, at first slight, increased in vigor 
and frequency. They were rhythmical at all times and were so strong that even 
the larger vessels were almost emptied of blood. The contraction continued for 
about twenty minutes, during which time the heart stopped beating and the 
viscera were subjected to various other manipulations. The uterus was finally 
removed and opened. It did not empty itself, but feeble contractions were still 
noticed after its removal. After the uterine <ontractions had been observed 
for some time, the omentum was raised and the viscera subjected to slight electric 
shocks. (Induced current, Du Bois-Raymond coil, not measured, but barely per- 
ceptible to the touch.) 

Several students had their fingers along the back, and the stimulation of the 
viscera produced reflex twitching of the spinal muscles. The reflex contractions 
of the abdominal and inter-costal muscles could be seen. Further reports of this 
matter will be made later, but in this case I wish to note that while the stimula- 
tion of the ovary and proximal portion of the tube initiated reflex contractions 
of the spinal and abdominal muscles, the stimulation of the part of the uterus 
occupied by the embryos did not produce any perceptible reflex effects whatever. 

We have worked with animals in various stages of pregnancy many times, but 
no amount of narcosis or of direct manipulation has ever initiated perceptibie 
contractions. We conclude, therefore, that the forcible stimulation in the lumbar 
region was responsible for the effects noted. 

Now the moral of this story, considered in the light of other experiments and 
of clinical experience, is as follows: 


I. That great care should be used in dealing with cases of pregnancy. 


II. That the practice of giving stimulating treatment in the lumbar region to 
increase or hasten labor and to control postpartum hemorrhage is physiological. 


III. That a lumbar lesion may be responsible in cases of habitual abortion. 
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IV. That the existence or non-existence in the mother of reflex muscular ten- 
sion is not to be trusted as an indication of the condition of either placenta or 
foetus. 


RESEARCH AND TECHNIC. 


Since the presentation of the results of research work is to be an important 
feature of the Norfolk meeting of the Association, the Committee on Publication, 
in charge of the program, desires to hear either from or of: 

oe who expect, during the coming months, to pursue any line of research 
work. 

2. All who are actually doing research work. 

3. All who have been doing research work which has not yet been brought to the 
attention of the profession. 

We want to know who are trying to advance osteopathy along scientific lines, 
and keep in touch with them and their work. 

And since demonstrations of technic are to have a prominent part in our pro- 

gram we also want to hear from every member who has made or is making special 
study of any particular phase of technic, or of the mechanical principles involved 
in any operation, with a view of evolving the best methods of correcting the 
lesion. ‘ 
It is the experience of every practitioner that he does some things better than 
he does others. The lesion which he corrects most readily is probably the one with 
which he is most familiar and to which he has given the most painstaking study 
of the anatomical conditions with which he has to deal. 

I hope to hear from many practitioners soon on both subjects above referred 
to. W. F. Linx, 

703 Empire Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn. Chairman Committee on Publication. 


Attention Delinquents. 


The A. O. A. list of members will be revised in a few days, in fact, this week. 
Your name will be dropped if remittance is not forthcoming. Save us the trouble 
of marking off your name, and yourself the inconvenience and expense of rein- 
statement, by a prompt remittance. Remember that persons once dropped from 
membership on account of lapse of dues are required, after that year, to pay an 
additional fee before they can be reinstated. A reinstatement is worth this 
additional fee, but you cannot afford to drop out, thereby missing the good things 
during that interval. More than ever before the association is giving value re- 
ceived for membership. Also, as a matter of loyalty to your profession, it is 
entitled to your support. Make all remittances for dues to M. F. Hulett, Treas- 
urer, Capitol Trust Building, Columbus, 0. Do it now. 


The following beautiful sentiment, written by Dr. Mason W. Pressly, was ia 
the “Declaration of Principles,” preceding the first constitution of the Association. 
The statement is as true now as then, and will bear repetition: 


“Section 7. That there is no culture of character, refinement of feeling, bril- 
liance of intellect, keenness of reasoning, resources of scholarship, or ambition 
for discovery, that may not find free and full exercise and expression in the 
proper study and practice of osteopathy.” 
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THE STATUS OF THE ENDOWMENT MOVEMENT. 


The endowment movement is not languishing, but is, rather, in the stage of 
storing energy. The report of the Board of Regents is now in the hands of the 
Board of Trustees, and is being fully considered. The canvass of the profession 
for subscriptions will not be begun until all of the preliminary details have been 
arranged. 


In the meantime the Special Committee on Endowment is preparing 
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for work. The territory has been divided among the members of the committee 
as follows: 

The Chairman, Dr. Guy E. London, has the following: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Canada. 

Dr. A. B. King: Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Tennessee, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Indiana, and Indian Territory. 

Dr. Asa Willard: Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon, Washington, California, New Mexico, Arizona. 
Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Colorado and unassigned foreign territory. 

Within the past few years there has been an awakening within the osteopathic 
profession to a realization of the necessity for a deeper, broader and more thorough 
preparation for our work. The belief is gaining ground that to fully oceupy the 
field of healing we must have osteopathically trained surgeons. We believe a 
majority of our profession have become alive to the fact that in order to make 
good our claims we must be able to demonstrate our theories in a thoroughly 
scientific manner. All of this calls for an endowed post-graduate college. As 
Dr. C. E. Still said at Put-in-Bay, in speaking on this subject: “It is about the 
only way we can get just what we want. It is impossible for a body that depends 
upon its receipts to pay the bills to have just such an institution as this without 
being endowed.” 

This awakening—these ideas—the sentiment for an endowed institution, cul- 
minated at Put-in-Bay in an active and practical movement to have “just what 
we want.” It is not expected that this will be achieved all at once. It must 
necessarily have humble beginnings, but it will succeed. It will call for sacrifice, 
for unselfish work, but we havg many who will willingly sacrifice for such a 
cause, and who realize that we would make little progress as a profession if selfish 
interests were allowed to predominate. It has been pretty thoroughly demon- 
strated that working separately, as individuals, we cannot make the progress 
scientifically that we can by co-operation, by uniting our resources. It is only 
the exceptional individual who has the facilities and the aptitude to do patho- 
logical research work, but all can contribute something toward providing the facil- 
ities and sustaining those who have the training and ability to do it. This is one 
feature contemplated in this endowment movement. 

We only need enthusiasm and earnestness on the part of the profession to make 
this movement a speedy success, for by these qualities we’can easily arouse the 
interest of our friends among the laity, who are able to render substantial financial 
assistance. We already have abundant evidence of the great interest the public 
has in osteopathy. and there is no reason to doubt that many of our friends are 
ready to attest their appreciation of its worth in a substantial way. Those who are 
familiar with the marevlous history of osteopathy should, by no means, regard 
the raising of a million dollars endowment fund as an impossible task. 


The following review of a book called “The Household Osteopath,” written 
by Dr. F. J. Fiedler, of the state of Washington, which is copied from Health, 
a journal published at 321 Fifth Ave., Naw York, is so good that we give it 
entire. So impossible is it for one to be properly educated in osteopathy by 
“pictorial illustration,” correspondence schools, and kindred methods, that we 
do not regard it as at all practicable for aven “progressive physicians of the 
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other schools” to “employ it as a part of their system of treatment,” without first 
having taken the physician’s course in a legitimate osteopathic college: — 


For a long time, Osteopathy was regarded as a species of massage, and is, even now, 
frequently confounded with it by people who should know better. Of its value in the 
treatment of disease, there is no longer any doubt among those qualified to know, and 
many progressive physicians of the other schools, recognizing its value, employ it as a 
part of their system of treatment. Hand books of medical treatment, for home use have 
been issued fin nunters, ard it was to be expected, that in the fulness of time, a book like 
the one under consideration should make its appearance. With the exception of the preface, 
the work is devoted exclusively to the treatment of various diseases, and especially illus- 
trated. Without wishing to depreciate the value of the book, we must confess that we can 
hardly see how osteopathic treatment can be successfully administered by an amateur, 
even with the assistance of a book so well illustrated as this. Certain limb manipulation 
can, no doubt, be successfully accomplished by its aid, but if there is one thing necessarv 
to the success of osteopathy, it is a thorough knowledge of anatomy, and without that 
knowledge, not only failure, but possibly, injury may result. An outcry has been raised 
against correspondence schools of Osteopathy,. by prominent osteopaths, on the ground, 
that personal experience with the human body is absolutely indispensable, and that it is 
impossible to communicate this practical knowledge by letter. If this be true, and we know 
it to be so, then the same contention should hold good against education by pictorial illus- 
tration. This is our opinion, but possibly, osteopaths may think differently. 


The osteopaths who “think differently” are so scarce that there are not enough 
of them to make a corporal’s guard. 


The following telegram to State Journal from New York on September 16, is 
sufficient proof if there were no other of the dangers of drugging: 


NEW YORK, Sept. 16.—Of all the drugs sold in the city of New York, 72 per cent are 
adulterated or in some other way fail to comply with the standard of the pharmacopcea and 
mre consequently unlawfully sold. Only 28 per cent are absolutely or reasonably pure, and 
56 per cent are so rank, so dishonestly compounded and labeled, so dangerous to life, that 
they call for the instant prosecution in a criminal court of the manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers. 

These figures are not the result of guesswork, but are founded upon analysis and assay 
of 10,000 specimens or samples procured from the wholesale drug establishments either 
located here or represented by agents. In this list no account is taken of the thousands of 
cases of criminal substitution by the retailer, who, for a trifling profit, does not hesitate to 
employ entirely different drugs, although cheaper, for the component parts of prescriptions 
intrusted to him for compounding by physicians. 

Dy. Darlington, Commissioner of the Department of Health, under whose direction the 
work of stamping out adulteration and substitution in drugs, has been carried on, has deter- 
mined to make the work of his department thorough. At the same time correction of the 
fraudulent practices and the sale of absolutely pure drugs have been his aim, rather than 
meting out punishment for wrongdoing in the past, and he has given to the wholesalers 
ample warning and opportunity to reform, setting the date when the reforms he demands 
shall be operative as October 1, the date when the United States pure food law goes into 
effect. 

If druggists continue to evade or defy the regulations of the department after that date 
they will be prosecuted with unusual vigor and all will be made to feel the power of the 
department. In endeavoring to make it impossible for wholesale dealers and manufacturers 
who decline to do an honest business to operate at all. Dr. Darlington has insisted upon _ 
the trade throughout the country, accepting certain regulations which he prescribes, and 
which the druggists with a few exceptions,, have agreed to abide by. 


The following resolution, among others, was presented by the Committee on 
Resolutions at Put-in-Bay, and unanimously adopted : 

“That Thursday preceding Thanksgiving in each year be observed as ‘Educa- 
tional Day,’ on which members of thé profession may set apart as a thank offering 
the proceeds of the day’s business, the sums, collectively, to constitute a guaranty 
fund, which shall be available for the use of the Board of Regents in carrying on 
its work, or, in its discretion, to be added to the Endowment Fund.” 

Every osteopath ought to be willing to give one day out of the year for the 
general good of the profession, and we believe most of them, whose attention 
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is called to the matter, will do so. That there is an earnest spirit existing in the 

profession on this subject is evidenced by the fact many who subscribed to the 
endowment fund at Put-in-Bay told members of the committee that they ex- 
pected to do more than was signified by the amount of the subscription made 
at that time. One who subscribed twenty dollars then, has since voluntarily 
raised the amount to one hundred and fifty dollars annually. 

It will not be necessary to notify any one if you expect to give the proceeds 
of the day’s business for this purpose. Just send the money to the Treasurer of 
the A. O. A., who will temporarily care for it. Specify whether it is intended 
for the “endowment” or “annuity” fund. Inasmuch as the latter can be made 
available at once for research work it would be well if most of what is raised on 
“Educational Day” were applied to that fund. 


During the coming winter there will be two legislative contests that are of 
especial interest to our profession, and where success will do much toward the 
advancement of osteopathy in a legislative way. The first is the bill pending 
before the United States House of Representatives, which provides for a Board 
of Examiners for the District of Columbia. Every osteopath who can exert any 
influence in a legitimate way should do so. Recognition of our profession by 
Congress will help our cause greatly before state legislatures. 

The second contest to which we refer will be in Canada. Dr. Edgar D. Heist, 
Secretary of the Ontario Osteopathic Association, writes that he would be glad 
of suggestions from any one who has any to offer. There are many prominent 
Canadians in this country who could exert a favorable influence upon legislators 
in the Dominion. Those who can reach such will be doing a good work. This 
is the first attempt that has been made to secure legal recognition and regulation 
for osteopathy outside the United States and its possessions, and it should not 
he allowed to fail. Every osteopath in the United States should be glad to lend 
his influence to spread the science in foreign lands. 


Several changes were made in the constitution of the A. O. A. at Put-in-Bay. 
In order that every member may have a copy as it now reads we print it in 
this issue. 

Attention of Stata Associations is called to Article X, which is an entirely 
- new article. It brings the State Associations in closer relationship with the 
A. O. A. For several years past some of the State Associations have elected 
deldgates to the A. O. A., but there was no constitutional provision by which 
they could be officially recognized and no functions for them to perform. Here- 
after they will have a distinct legal status and the duties devolving upon th 
body of delegates will be vary similar to those heretofore conferrd upon the 
Special Committee on Referred Resolutions and Motions. 

Each State Society, at its last meeting before the Norfolk meeting of the 
A. 0. A., should elect a delegate or delegates under the provisions of Article X.. 
and see that they are given proper credentials. 


We are glad to give space in this issue to the tributes that were paid-to Dr. A. T. 
Still at the Put-in-Bay meeting on the occasion of his 78th birthday. We agree 
with Dr. Hildreth that it is much better to bestow our flowers when he, for whom 
they are intended, is living than to cast them upon his coffin after he has passed 
away. It is well for us all in this money-getting age to pause occasionally and 
contemplate those heroes who, through adversity and all manner of discourage- 
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ment, have stood for a principle, for an ideal, for truth. Sush an one was Dr. 
Still. There are many valuable lessons in his life, and we do not need to wait 
until he has passed from earth to take them to heart. Every member of the 
profession is his debtor, as well as every one who has been helped by osteopathy. 
We rejoice that the Old Doctor, the father and founder of osteopathy, hale and 
hearty, is still with us to enjoy the fruits of his labors and the love of the multi- 
tudes that have been made happier as a result of his wonderful work. 


On page 19 of the supplement to Tur Journat for September in the portion 
of the report of the inspector dealing with the Massachusetts College of Osteop- 
athy, a copy of a circular letter is printed which is introduced in these words: 
“The following is a copy of a letter sent out by the college.” After the report 
had been read at Put-in-Bay, Dr. Teall, upon representation of the officers of the 
college that they were not responsible for the letter, requested that it be not 
published as part of the report, but it, inadvertently, appeared, much to his 
regret. 

Members of the profession will be glad to learn that we are assured by the 
authorities of this college that the dispensary run in connection with the college 
has been put on a strictly osteopathic basis, and all internal medication has been 
discontinued. 


We trust that the essayists in the profession will not forget the contest for 
1907. The conditions of this will be found in THe Jovrnat for October. The 
prize is one of which any ona might be proud. The following is a letter to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Publication from Dr. C. W. Young, the winner 
of the medal in the last contest : 


“The medal came all right, and it is certainly a beauty. I also received this 
morning your check for $37.75. Iam glad that prizes for essays are not going to 
be discontinued. I certainly prize my medal more than the money cost many 
times over; and the cash received I intend to spend for the good of the profes- 
sion. A little encouragement helps some people wonderfully to buckle down and 
work.” 


Any error that appears in the A. 0. A. dirdetory, issued in October, should 
be promptly reported to the editor. It is important, too, that he should be in- 
formed of changes of location as soon as they occur, this not only that the 
directory may be kept accurate, but to insure delivery of Tur Journan. The 
A. 0. A. directory will probably be used by the publisher of the Osteopathic 
Directory, which will appear early in January, to secure data concerning A. O. A. 
members. This affords another reason why every member should co-opeate to 
the end that it be made absolutely correct. 


We have just received from Dr. Franklin Fiske, Portage, Wis., Secretary o¢ 
the Wisconsin Osteopathic Association, a neatly printed directory of that body. 
It gives many interesting bits of information pertaining to the association. In 


‘urging loyalty to the A. O. A., it says: “Let us strive to the goal that every 


licensed osteopath in Wisconsin become a member of the A. O. A.” This is a 
spirit we should like to see in all State Associations. 
The next meeting of this organization will be held in Beloit in February. 
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Concerning the last directory Dr. C. A. Upton writes: 

“The geographical feature of the last directory is a welcome change. I had 
occasion today to send a patient to osteopaths in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
and find the directory much handier to use.” 

We are rather proud of the directory, and should greatly dislike to see a 
single name dropped from it. A prompt payment of dues on the part of every 
member will prevent it. 

Read the notice of tha Treasurer, and if you have not already sent him a 
check for your dues, do so at once. There is still time to do this before the last 
day of grace expires. Bear in mind that the names of those whose dues are not 
in the hands of the Treasurer by November 10, will be dropped from the sub- 
scription list of THe Journat, the A. O. A. directory, and will not be marked 
as members in the Osteopathic Directory. 

The Committee on Legislation of the A. 0. A. in its last annual report requested 

_ all State Associations to elect, gach year, at their annual meetings a standing 

committee on legislation to act with the A. O. A. committee. This recommenda- 
. tion applied to all states, not merely those in which legislation is anticipated. 

The idea is a good one, and we trust will be actefl upon by the State Associa- 

tions. 

We want to urge upon every osteopath the importance of rendering every 
possible aid to the publisher of the Osteopathic Directory, Dr. R. E. Hamilton, 
Kirksville, Mo. The value of this publication is in direct proportion to its ac- 
curacy. If every one will see that the information asked for concerning himself 
is correctly reported the book will be practically free from errors. 

Bear in mind that the next series of case reports will be sent only to those / 
who contibute by December 1, 1906, an acceptable report of a case to the editor, 
Dr. Edythe Ashmore, 42 Valpey Building, Detroit, Mich. ‘Those who do not 
contribute a case, however, may have a copy by sending to her fifty cents. 

The following item was clipped from a newspaper: 

“Medical men, on an average, die sooner than other professional men, says 
an authority. Between the ages of 45 and 65 two doctors die to one clergyman.” 

Can it be possible they take their own medicine? 

Especial attention is called to the advertisement of the A. 8S. O. Book Co., 
which appears in this issue. Copy for change, which announced McConnell & 
Teall’s Practice, was furnished for the October number, but was omitted through 
an oversight of the editor. : 

Do not fail to read Dr. Asa Willard’s article in this number of Tur JouRNAL 
on “The Card System in Connection with Professional Reading.” He makes a 
most excellent suggestion, which all would do well to adopt. 

Bind together your spare hours by the cord of some definite purpose.— 
Tavlor. 
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CONSTITUTION A. O. A. 


ARTICLE I. NAME. 
The name of .this association shall be the American Osteopathic Association. 


ART. TI. OBJECTS, 


Sec. 1. The objects of the Assoc‘ation shall be to seek to promote the interests and 
influence of the science of osteopathy, and of the osteopathic profession, by all means that 
will conduce to their development and establishment, such as: 

The stimulating and encouraging of orignal research and investigation, and the collect- 
ing and publishing of the results of such work for the benefit of the whole profesion. 

The elevation of the standard of osteopathic education and the cultivating and ad- 
vancing of osteopathic knowledge. 

The fostering and directing of a correct public opinion as to the relations of practicians 
of osteopathy to society and to the State, and providing for the united expression, fre- 
quently and clearly, of the views of the profession thereon, 

The promoting of friendly emulation and social intercourse among the members of the 
profession, and of prompt and intelligent concert of action by them in all matters of com- 
mon interest. 

ART. III. MEMBERS. 

Sec. 1. Graduates of those schools that are recognized by the Association and no 
others, shall be eligible to membership in this Association. Provided, however, that grad- 
uates of any school other than above specified who personally attended such school for a 
time equal to the requirements for membership in this Association at the time of taeir 
graduation, and who have been in continuous practice for a period of five or more years, 
which facts shall be attested by affidavit, and who have the endorsement of the state asso- 
ciation where they reside, or, in case there be no such association, a majority of the 
osteopaths practicing in the country, state, territory or district where they reside, shall be 
eligible to membership in this association. Members shall retain all the rights and privi- 
leges pertaining to membership in this Association so long as they comply with its rules 
and regulations. Any person suspended or expelled from this Association shall be deprived 
of all his rights as a member until reinstated by a three-fourths vote of the Board of 
Trustees. 

Sec. 2. The Association shall elect Dr. Andrew T. Still to the exalted dignity of hon- 
orary member, by virtue of his unique position as the founder of osteopathy. ‘The Asso- 
ciation hereby records and emphasizes its appreciation of Dr. Still’s original and bril- 
liant researches into the constitution of man and the cause and cure of disease by which 
osteopathy, as a science, has become possible. ‘This election is strictly causa honoris et 
cum magna laude. 

ART. IV. MEETINGS. 

Section 1. The meetings of this Association shall be held annually at such time and 
place as may be determined by the Trustees. The time and place of meeting shall be 
agreed upon and published at least four months previous to the date on which the meeting 
is to be held. 

ART. V. OFFICERS. 

Section 1. The officers of this Association sliall consist of a President, two Vice-Presi- 
denis, Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and Treasurer, elected annually, and a Board of 
Trustees consisting of the President and Secretary of the Association ex-officio, and nine 
other members, three of whom shall be elected each year. The officers shall be chosen from 
the roll of members and shall be elected by nomination and ballot, and shall assume the 
duties of their respective offices immediately upon the close of the annual meeting at which 
they are elected. 

Sec. 2. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Association and of che 
Board of Trustees, and perform the duties usually appertaining to his office. 

Sec. 3. The Vice-Presidents in their order and in the absence, resignation, death or 
disability, or at the request of the President, shall perform the duties of his office. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall keep a record of the transactions of all meetings of the 
Association, or Board of Trustees; snall give due notice of the time and place of all meet- 
ings; shall conduct the correspondence of the Association; shall carefully preserve all rec- 
ords and papers belonging to the Association, and shall perform such other duties as the 
Association may require. 

Sec. 5. The Assistant Secretary shall aid the Secretary in recording the proceedings 
of the Association, and shall perform all the duties of Secretary in the event of vacancy 
in that office. 

Sec. 6. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Association and shall 
disburse them only on the order of the Board of Trustees, attested by the President anc 
Secretary. He shall make a report annually, and at such other times as may be required 
of him, to the Boad of Trustees, of the affairs of his office; and at the expiration of his 
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term of office, he shall deliver to his successor all moneys, books, papers and other property 
of the Association, in his possession. The Treasurer, at his entrance upon the duties of 
his office, shall execute a bond for the faithful performance of his duties, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Trustees, and in a sum amounting to twice the estimated value 
of the funds in his hands at any one time. 

Sec. 7. The Board of Trustees shall have the general oversight of the affairs of the 
Association, and shall meet at such times and places as its duties may require; shall make 
all the necessary arrangements for the annual meetings of the Association; shall pass upon 
the qualifications of applicants for membership in the Association; shall provide for the 
preparing and disseminating of such information concerning the principles and practice of 
osteopathy, and the work of the Association and its members, as may from time to time 
seem wise and necessary; may assist in maintaining the rights and privileges of members, 
when expedient, and when such action may be likely to redound to the general good of 
osteopathy; shall authorize and supervise all expenditures of the funds of the Associa- 
tion; shall take cognizance of and decide all questions of an ethical or judicial character, 
and shall investigate charges either of violation of this constitution, or of uaprofessional 
conduct on the part of any members; and may exercise discipline in such cases as, in their 
judgment may require it. by censure, suspension or expulsion. All complaints or protests, 
and all questions on credentials, shall be. referred to the Board of Trustees without discus- 
sion. It shall audit the accounts of the Treasurer and shall present to the annual meeting 
a report of the affairs of the Association for the year, and of its actual condition at the 
time of such report. Any vacancy that may occur in the Board of Trustees or in any 
office not hereinbefore provided for, may be filled temporarily by the Board until the time of 
the next meeting of the Association. 


ART. VI. COMMITTEES. 


Section 1. The Secretary and Treasurer shall act as a committee on credentials for per- 
manent members, and they shall report at the opening session of each annual meeting the 
names of all permanent members in good standing. 

Sec. 2. All questions of eligibility which this committee may report, shall be referred 
to the Board of Trustees, whose decision shall be final. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Trustees shall, at the beginning of each year, appoint, from 
the members of the Association, a Committee on Publication, a Committee on Education 
and a Committee on Legislation, each of three members. 

Sec. 4. The Committee on Publication shall receive and pass upon all papers to be 
read before the Association, arrange the program for the annual meeting, collect statistics 
and other information relating to osteopathy, and provide for its publication, together with 
all papers and other transactions of the Association; employ editors and compilers as may 
be needed to carry out its work. It shall have full discretionary power as to what shall 
or shall not be included in the published transactions of the Association unless specifically 
instructed by the Board of Trustees. The Committee shall in all things be subject to the 
Board of Trustees, to which it shall make full report annually or oftener if required. 

Sec. 5. The Committee on Education shall take cognizance of all the various oste- 
opathiec educational institutions with reference to the maintaining of a high standard of 
attainment in those who enter the profession. 

This committee, together wtih the executive committee of the Associated Collges of 
Osteopathy, shall constitute a joint committee which shall provide for the investigation of 
schools applying for membership in the Associated Colleges; and for an annual investiga- 
tion of schools already members; and shall report thereon to this Association. 

The Board of Trustees and the duly authorized representatives of the Associated Col- 
leges shall consider this report and decide upon the reception or rejection of such schools; 
and if they agree, the decision shall be final; but, if they disagree, then they shall submit 
the question at issue to this Association for final settlement. 

Sec. 6. The Committee on Education shall take cognizance of all osteopathic publi- 
cations, both professional and general, with particular reference to their ethical character; 
shall investigate the subject of the relations of members of the profession to each other 
and to the public, and shall make an annual report to the Association. 

Sec. 7. The Committee on Legislation shall report annually on the progress and con- 
ditions of osteopathic legislation; shall seek to promote the enactment of such laws in tae 
various states as shall maintain the practice of osteopathy wpon a high professiona] plane, 
and shall endeavor to secure as much uniformity as possible in the laws of the various 
states, and such co-operation and reciprocity in their enforcement as will secure the clearesi 
legal status for the profession. 


ART. VII. FEES. 


SrecTION 1. Members shall pay an annual fee of five dollars in advance. If a member's 
dues remain unpaid for three months after an annual meeting his name, after he has been 
notified of his arrears, shall be dropped from the roll. A person thus dropped from mem- 
bership may be reinstated at any time within the year by a favorable vote of the Trustees 
and payment of all back dues. Any person dropped from membership and remaining out of 
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the Association for one or more years may be reinstated by a favorable vote of the Trustees 
and the payment of a reinstatement fee of five dollars. 

Sec. 2. Each application for membership must be accompanied by five dollars, for 
which the member shall be credited with dues until the end of the first annual meeting fol- 
lowing his election to membership. 

Provided, however, that anyone joining the Association within three months prior to an 
annual meeting may, as an alternative to the above, be credited with dues until the second 
annual meeting following his election to membership, in which case he will receive copies of 
the JourNaL beginning with the issue which contains his name as a member, but will be 
barred from other privileges until the annual meeting immediately following his election to 
membership. 

ART. VIII. ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


‘ nina 1, The general order of business at the meetings of the Association shall be as 
ollows: 
1. Calling the meeting to order. 
2. Address of welcome and response. 
3. Reading communications from members not present. 
4. Reports of committees on credentials. 
5. Voluntary communications and resolutions, and reference without discussion to ap- 
propriate committees. 
6. Annual address of President. 
7. Report of Board of Trustees. 
8. Report of Treasurer. 
9. Reports of standing committees. 
10. Reports of special committees? 
11. Introducing of new business and instructing Trustees and committees. 
12. Fixing time and place of next meeting. 
13. Election of Officers. 
14. Unfinished business. 
15. Presenting and discussing of papers. 
16. Reading and adopting minutes. 
17. Adjournment. 
ART. IX. AMENDMENTS. 


Sec. 1. This Constitution may be amended at any regular meeting of the Association 
by a majority vote of those present, provided a copy of said proposed amendment be de- 
posited with the Secretary at least three months before the regular annual meeting at 
which the said amendment is to be voted on. Upon receiving a copy of said amendment, it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary to have the same printed in circular form, and mail a 
copy of said circular to each voting member of this Association at least one month before 
the annual meeting; provided that publication in the official organ of the Association one 
month before the annual meeting shall be legal notice of such amendment, as it shall be 
for any notice that any officer of the Association may be required to give. 


ART. X. COUNCIL OF DELEGATES. 


Section 1. There shall be created a Council of Delegates to be elected in the following 
manner, to wit: Each representative state or territorial association shall be entitled te 
elect one delegate for every fifty members who are also members of this Association. 
In associations where there are not fifty members who are also members of this Association, 
one delegate may be elected to the council. Each state or territorial organization shall 
elect its delegates by ballot. Each delegate shall present his credentials to the secretary of 
this Association and receive a certificate of membership in the Council. 

Src. 2. This Council of Delegates shall meet during the session of the annual meeting 
of the Association, at a time prior to the annual business meeting, and shall organize by 
the election of a chairman and a secretary. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Council to consider and vote upon all questions of 
public or professional policy upon which the delegates may have been instructed by the 
respective state or territorial organizations sending them, providing such questions shall 
have been submitted for consideration by said siate or territorial organizations by pub- 
lication in the JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION at least two months 
prior to the annual meeting. ‘The Council shall furthermore consider and vote upon any 
matters which may be submitted to it by the Association or the Board of Trustees. 

Sec. 4. The vote of the Council of Delegates upon any question shall not be binding 
upon the Association, but shall be considered rather as a recommendation from a repre- 
sentative delegate body. 


The Southwest Iowa Osteopathic Association will meet Nov. 13, 1906, at Chariton, Iowa. 
A good meeting is anticipated and a good program. All who can are urzed to be there. 
Litire E. Waconer, Secretary 
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The Card System in Connection With Professional Reading. 


In the commercial world there are constantly being evolved plans and schemes for the 
saving of time and the development of the utmost accuracy and completeness. ‘The busi- 
ness side of our own work has. received such consideration. In a professional way the 
short cuts are not very numerous. For the past few years the writer has been making use 
of a plan borrowed from the business world which has saved many hours and been a 
source of satisfaction many times. Possibly numbers of others are using the same plan 
but I have not happened to encounter any one who did, and, as the few to whom the idea 
was mentioned appropriated it, I thought perhaps it might be worth, to other members 
of the profession, the space taken to present it here. 

I refer to the use of the card system in keeping tab on, our professional reading, espe- 
cially magazine reading. 

A set of indexed cards, two hundred blank cards and a little oak box about six by ter 
inches, with a slide for keeping the cards upright, can be purchased for two dollars. The 
blank cards can later be secured in any quantity as needed. The below is a sample of a 
card just started: 


Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis. 


PAGE 

1670 Journal A.M.A. June 2, 1906 (Billings) N.Y. City reports, ‘04-05. 
5 Journal Des Moines College Aug. ‘06. (Ruddy) Clinic. 

247 Journal A. 8. O. Aug. and Sept., '06 (Crawford) Ost. vs. Allop. 


Oftentimes we wish te call to mind something read in some article and can not remein- 
ber in what magazine it was, nor even just in what article, and we only have a hazy idea of 
what it was, but know it had a bearing upon the subject under investigation. If we have for 
years been using the card system in our reading we can find at a glance just where to look 
for anything we have read. Suppose you wish to read up on cerebro spinal meningitis. You 
push the index card C back and take out the “Cerebro Spinal Meningitis” card, which refers 
you to exactly where you will find all of your material. It is no trouble to keep up the 
ecards. With your card case at your elbow as you read, when you have finished an article 
worth remembering or referring to in the future, just jot the reference to it down as on 
the above sample. When you have finished one card on a subject start another just in 
front of it. The mere jotting down of the reference to the article at the time of reading 
will in itself be an aid to memory. It often happens, too, that we receive magazines that 
we at the time of receiving only have a chance to glance over. If in this hurried inspection 
we note articles that appear to be well written and consider phases of subjects that might at. 
some time be of special interest to us, we can tabulate these articles on the proper cards 
and in future reading will have them located for more careful perusal. Otherwise they 
would probably never be seen or remembered again. AsA WILLARD. 
Missoula, Mont. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


A Manual of Osteopathic Gynecology. 
By Percy H. Woopati, M. D., D. O., Birmingham, Ala. 


This is the second edition of this popular text, and is just from the press, the first 
edition appeared in 1902. It is thoroughly revised and much of it rewritten. The mechan- 
ica! features are a great improvement over the first edition and would be hard to excel. 
Several original illustrations and a few of the best from contemporary writers are given to 
show the normal relationship of the pelvic organs and the best method of restoring this 
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— when disturbed. A chapter on Diseases of the Bladder and Uretha has been 
added. 

It has been said that some medical texts have been written by men who were not a suc- 
cess in the practice. This is not true of osteopathic authors and certainly not of Dr. 
Woodall. He was for several years professor of symptomatology, gynecology and obstetrics 
in the Southern School of Osteopathy and superintendent of the Southern Infirmary of 
Osteopathy at Franklin, Ky. His masterful knowledge of the theory of the subject has 
been supplemented by experience gained in a large and successful practice in Birmingham. 

The book is for sale by the author. 


NOTES FROM THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 


August 6, 1907, will be published to the world by the Jamestown Exposition company as 
“Osteopathy Day.” It is said that this action at the St. Louis Exposition did more than any 
other one thing that has been done to call the attention of the thinking world to 
osteopathy. While this exposition will not be so largely attended, people will be more easily 
impressed now by the mention of the word than three years ago, so that the results will 
perhaps be no less far-reaching. 


We are pow assured that there will be buildings at our command that will have a num- 
ber of convenient rooms for clinics. We are determined that no one shall go away from 
this meeting still hungry for clinics. 

Several members yet have not had their membership certificates, simply because the 
treasurer has not told me that you have paid the dues. Pay up and get a full year’s wear 
out of that certificate. 


You will notice a goed list of applications in this issue of THe JourRNAL. Reader, did 
you send in one of them? You could send in one ‘f you tried, could you not? Certainly there 
is one practitioner of your acquaintance who would make a good member, and whose appli- 
cation you could secure if you made the effort to. Get one member. Get him now. 


Recently there have been published in a paper that goes to as many who are not mem- 
bers of the Association as those who are members, letters and articles containing criticisms 
of the management of the A. O. A. Critic’sm, even unjust criticism, is not bad always 
if done to your face and not in the presence of strangers. It makes you investigate yoursel/, 
and may be very helpful. But it may give the stranger a yery wrong impression. 

I believe all connected with the A. O. A. officially would really like to be told the short- 
comings of the Asscciation and its annual meetings if told to the membership only. 


So far as the secretary is concerned, he is on the lookout for good men and women to 
recruit our membership. ‘Those who have criticised the meeting to non-members do not 
realize what a blow it is to increasing the membership to have these complaints made to 
those who are not interested in the Association. There are quite a number in the profession 
who profess to believe that there is no need of the Association. This line of talk to them 
convinces them, and confirms them in their position. No reader of these notes has an idea 
how many replies I got to a circular letter I sent out asking the practitioner to tell me why 
he had never applied for membership in the Association, who called attention to these com- 
plaints as showing that our members were not satisfied with it, so they thought they did 
not want to belong to it. Criticise the Association, its meetings or whatever you see about if 
that is not as it should be, but do it in Tne JouRNAL, where all of the members can see it— 
and nobody else. H. L. CHIes. 

Auburn, N. Y. 


EPITOME OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


{Under this title wil: be found a brief outline of the more important articles in current periodi- 
cals. These outlines will. in no sense, be a substitute for the periodicals quoted, but will serve as 
an index to the best work in our growing osteopathic literature.] 


Harris, Wilfred E. (Massachusetts Journal of Osteopathy, May-June, 1906)—The Valuc 
of Osteopathy in Appendicitis. 

The appendix is attached to the caecum quite near its junction with the small intestine: 
usually just below this junction, or below and behind the same. The consensus of recent-day 
writers is that its walls secrete a thick mucus, which is discharged into the large bowel. At 
the junction of the small intestine with the large is a membranous valve (known as the 
ileo-cecal valve), which serves to prevent the too rapid passage of the intestinal contents, and 
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the reflux of the colon contents to th ileum. This very fact renders this section of tie 
intestinal tract particularly prone to fecal impaction, with resulting inflammation. 

Heavy muscular strain, as in lifting heavy weights; running or jumping; falls, blows or 
other injuries in the lower part of the abdomen, are thought to be predisposing causes. One 
of the most important of all causés is carelessness in the dietary. After all, we have in 
this disease as in al] others, two main predisposing factors, viz: a disturbed nerve and blood 
——: producing in turn functional inactivity of the bowel, and making germ invasion 
possible. 

Everyone should be taught to give intelligent manipulation to the ileo-caecal region; and 
I consider a couple of minutes of gentle work done morning and night, over said region, will 
almost certainly insure one against appendicitis. Treatment, careful work done over the 
liver and controjling spinal centers. The pain is greatly mitigated by relaxing the spinal 
muscles and quieting the spinal nerves and centers. Evacuation of the bowel will be 
aided by high injections of water or oil. The application of an ice bag, or very hot fomen- 
tations (quickly changed) gives great relief to the painful side. The use of the hot water 
bag to the side should be discouraged; as the steady warmth favors congestion. All food 
should be withheld till the dangerous symptoms subside. 


Taplin, George C. (Massachusetts Journal of Osteopathy, May-June, 1906)—Clinic—The 

Innominate. 

With the upward and backward slip the Y ligament supplies the right purchase if the 
femur is rotated outward and extended. With the downward and forward slip the internal 
obturator muscle which draws around the ischium, passing through the lesser sacro-sciatic 
notch, and inserting into the great trochanter by the strong tendinous band, is as good as a 
block and pulley if the femur is fiexed and rotated strongly inward. 

In the upward lesion have the patient lie on the back, grasp the ankle with one hand 
and the knee with the, other, slightly flex, rotate strongly outward, and extend gradually, 
maintaing outward rotation. The femur as a lever in conjunction with the Y l'gament 
easily draws the innominate into place. In the forward, downward type have the patient 
as before, flex the knee and the hip, rotate strongly inward. No jerky force is necessary. A 
convenient way is to rest one of your knees upon the table, place the patient’s instep in 
your groin and one hand upon their knee, then with the disengaged hand lift up under the 
trochanter, and thus assist your leverage. 

A few cases of long standing will not stay replaced even after repeated reduction. These 
are managed by strapping a tight bandage around the hips after reduction, so as to press 
the articular surfaces more firmly together while the ligaments shorten and strengthen. 


Laughlin, Geo. M. (The Journal of Osteopathy, October, 1906)—Infantile Paralysis. 

The extent of this atrophy will depend upon the amount of destruction that has taken 
place in. the spinal cord as a result of the acute inflammation which has attacked the 
anterior horns of the gray matter. If such is to be accomplished, the patient must be seen 
comparatively early in the disease. The best results are obtained where the cases are seen 
and treated from the onset. In the beginning of the disease, the object of the treatment 
is to allay the inflammation in the cord and if this is accomplisned in time, the inflamed 
area will undergo resolution and the function will return to the paralyzed limbs, but if the 
inflammatory process continues until the cells are destroyed and replaced by fibrous tissue, a 
complete cure cannot be effected. 

The treatment consists in manipulating the spine in the region of the areas of the cord 
involved, with the idea in view of correcting any abnormality for the purpose of improving 
the circulation to the cord. The cervical region must be given special attention, as in 
many cases, lesions here affect the spina! circulation through interference with the spinal 
arteries. The nurse or parents also should be instructed in the matter of rubbing the 
limbs and exercising them for the purpose of keeping up the circulation. Old cases will 
improve a little along for several years, but of course, on account of the nature of the pathol- 
ogy of the disease, a cure cannot be expected. 


Smith, Orren E. (The Journal of Osteopathy, October, 1906\—Overwork. 

The elementary constituent of the body as a whole, is the cell. The built up proto- 
plasmic mass, (i. e., the cell equipped for work), is composed of a number of chemical 
compounds, which, upon being oxidized, or torn down, liberate energy for bodily processes 
and activities. Oxidation is a burning process and from it are left end products. These 
waste products consist of various acids and gases which are poionous te the vital part of 
the cell and are very detrimental to it when retained. In muscular contraction sareolact‘c 
acid is one of the chief end products of waste and increases as work is continued. As 
the acidity of the cell increases its protoplasm becomes more inert. 

This makes of sarcolactic acid, carbon-dioxide and other waste products from oxidation, 
a chemical irritant to muscular and other tissues of the body. The stimulus thus con- 
stantly applied to sensory afferent nerves is sent into the nerve cells in spinal cord and 
brain from whence they are reorganized and reflected over efferent pathways, which in 
muscular tissue becomes manifest in excessive muscular tonus. 
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This shortening, which the muscles undergo in contraction, has an effect upon the bones 
and other parts to which they are attached, in drawing them closer together. This 
pressure causes irritation, congestion and inflammation, not only of the parts so restricted, 
but of distant organic parts through their blood and nerve-supply being interfered with. 


Goetz, Edouard W. (The Journal of Osteopathy, October, 1906)—Obesitu, and the Treat- 
ment. 

The pancreas, either through organic disease or functional disturbance is unable to cope 
with the amount of work thrown upon it, thus allowing the fats to be absorbed in an. 
emulsified state instead of being saponified, and in this form deposited in the various tissues. 
Every part which is abnormally large must have its special attention or manipulation. 
As there is a faulty digestion, especially involving the pancreas, pay particular attention 
to these organs. Work all parts deeply. Exercise in the open air should be insisted upon. 
The main object being to remove from the dietary all fat forming foods, the patient should 


avoid sugars and starches and most fats, though a certain amount of fat with the food is 
essential. ‘ 


Tete, Henry. (The Journal of Osteopathy, October, 1906)—A 


Malaria. 


In fifty-three cases, where the appointment (hour of treatment), had been previous to 
the hour of, and on the same day as, the expected paroxysm, the results were remarkably 
speedy. All cases cured in one, three, and five treatments being of this number, whereas 
those cases requiring many months treatment were treated on days on which they had no 
paroxysm, or after a paroxysm. I had now on a werking basis a patient who had a chill 
at twelve o’clock today (in tertian) was told to come day after tomorrow at eleven, (or if 
his attacks anticipated) at ten-thirty for his treatment. Now as to treatment, a good 
strong “local” and “spinal” treament to liver and spleen and a general vaso-motor stimu- 
lation. Upon the basis of phagocytosis, the phagocytes being stimulated in the blood 
stream by the treatment; at the moment the plasmodium ruptures the red corpuscle, and 
emerges in search of a new home, he is destroyed. Or if we accept the “splenic wave theory” 
advanced by Dr. E. E. Tucker, we can account for the results by alteration of nerve suppl +. 


Specific Treatment for 


Stratton, C. M. (The Journal of Osteopathy, August-September, 1906)—An Oculist’s 

Experience With Osteopathic Patients. 

My experience in correcting errors of refraction with patients who were under osteopathic: 
treatment, has been the occasion of considerable thought with me. My attention was first 
seriously called to the matter in a case where I examined the patient in November, 1905, and’ 
found considerable astigmatism, and upon a second examination, made a month later, 
found less than one-haif of that error present, and learned that he had been taking osteopataic 
treatments regularly in the interim. I examined the refraction from time to time of 
persons who were under treatment, and arranged for treatments with a number of my 
patients and watched the result. My observations have extended over a period of six 
months and have proved conclusively to me that in a majority of cases osteopathic treat- 
ments do make changes in the refraction of the eye. . 


Editorial. (The Journal of Osteopathy, August-September, 1906). 

Let us be consistent. We have no right nor need to fool with drugs. On the other hand 
a man who has studied medicine may know the fruitlessness of drug treatment as well 
as you. We know an old man named A. T. Still who was once a medical man, but who- 
now passes as a pretty fair osteopath. And yet in spite of the Old Doctor we now and then 
hear some non-thinker say, “I never knew of a medical man making a good osteopath.” 


North Carolina Osteopathic Association. 

The third annua! meeting of the North Carolina Osteopathic Association met in Durnam 
Saturday morning with a large attendance. Those in attendance consisted of all the 
osteopaths from the principal cities in the State. 

The morning session was devoted to the reports of committees, including the legislative- 
and executive committees. Other matters was the secretary’s report and other business in. 
general. 

Much interest was taken in the afternoon session. This was considered the general 
assemblage, and short papers were read by the doctors, as follows: 

“The Present Condition of Osteopathy,” by Dr. W. B. Meacham, of Asheville; “Frequency 
and Length of Treatment,” by Dr. W. H. Glascock, of Raleigh. 

The following furnished papers in a symposium on osteopathic manipulation : 

Introductory paper, Dr. A. R. Tucker, of Durham; “Cervical Region—How to Diagnose, 
and Correct Lesions,” by Dr. E. C. Armstrong, of New Bern; “Dorsal Region—How to- 
Diagnose and Correct Lesions,” by Dr. E. J. Carson, of Wilson; “Lambar Region—How to- 
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Diagnose and Correct Lesions,” by S. W. Tucker, of Durham; “Innominate Sacrum and 
Coccyx—How to Diagnose and Correct Lesions,” by Dr. J. M. Carson, of Wilson; “Clavicle 
and Ribs—How to Diagnose and Correct Lesions,” by Dr. Roy Armstrong, of Salisbury: 
“Success in the Practice of Osteopathy,” by Dr. E. J. Carson, of Wilson. 

An informal reception was held at Hotel Carolina at 7:30 o’clock in the evening. This 
was a brilliant affair and proved to be an enjoyable feature of the occasion.—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, Oct. 22, 1906. 


New Jersey Osteopathic Society. 

The sixth annual meeting of the New Jersey Osteopathic Society was held at Newark, 
October 6. Features of the meting were addresses by Dr. S. A. Ellis, President of the A. O. 
A., and Dr. C. E. Fleck, President of the New Jersey Osteopathic Society. 

The following program was carried out: 

“Practical Osteopathy,” S. A. Ellis, Boston. 

President’s Address—“‘Osteopathic Legislation,” C. E. Fleck, Orange. 

Papers—“Ethics,” Milbourne Munroe, Orange. 

“Effects of Drugs on the Tissues of the Body as Compared with the Changes Produced 
by Osteopathic Treatment,” J. W. Banning, Paterson. 
“Osteopathic Treatment of Appendicitis, Apropos of Five Cases,’ D. W. Cranberry, 


nge. 
Operative technique for correcting lesions of : 
Cervical Region, Herman T. Still, Trenton. 
Lumbar Region, C. H. Lyke, Camden. 
Dorsal Region, J. F. Starr, Passaic. 
The following officers were elected: President, C. E. Fleck, Orange. Vice-President, 
Helena Smith, Montclair. Secretary and Treasurer, Hardy W. Carlisle, Paterson. 

Executive Committee: S. H. McElhaney, Newark. R. M. Colborn, Newark. E. M. Her- 


ring, Asbury, Park. 


Idaho Osteopathic Association. 

The Idaho State Osteopathic Association closed a two days’ session in Boise, Oct. 18. 
Nampa was selected as the meeting place for next year. 

The meeting was called to order by Retiring President Dr. H. D. Morris, of Boise, at 
9 o’clock Wednesday morning, Oct. 17, in the office of Dr. S. R. Rightenour, in the Sonna 
building. The invocation was pronounced by Dean Hinks, of Boise. 

After a program had been arranged an adjournment was taken till 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

At the afternoon session a paper on “The Stomach” was presented by Dr. C. W. Kings- 
bury. and discussed by Dr. H. D. Morris and Dr. Jane Shank, which was followed by a 
general discussion. A paper on “The Uterus” was read by Dr. E. G. Houseman, of Nampa. 
and discussed by Dr. P. W. Polly, of Emmett and Dr. Avis Bodle Maxwell. A general dis- 
cussion followed. The meeting was then adjourned till 9:30 the following morning. 

At the morning session the following clinics were presented: Dr. Rightenour presented 
two cases of rickets. Dr. Kingsbury one case of neurasthenic complication, also one case of 
intestinal abscesses, and Dr. Morris presented one case of anterior polio myelitis. An 
adjournment was then taken till 1:30. 

At the last session a general discussion was held of the clinical patients presented at the 
proceding session, and the following officers were chosen: President, Dr. E. G. Houseman, 
Nampa; First Vice-President, Dr. Avis Bodle Maxwell, Boise: Second Vice-President, Dr. 
Jane Shank, Twin Falls; Secretary, Dr. C. W. Kingsbury. Boise; Treasurer, Dr. Mary A. 


Kingsbury, Boise. 


Michigan Osteopathic Association. 

The seventh annual meeting of the M. S. O. A. was held at the Post Tavern, Battle 
Creek, Saturday, Oct. 6, with thirty members in attendance. Due to the indefatigable — 
labors of the local committee, who gave the entire day Saturday to the care of the conven- 
tion, a most profitable meeting was held, there being plenty of clinic material for demon- 
stration by the speakers. 

The program was opened by the president, Dr. W. S. Mills, of Ann Arbor, with a 
paper upon “The Office.” Dr. Betsy Hicks presented a clinic upon “Little’s Disease.” 
Dr. Edythe Ashmore gave a papr upon “Technique—A Neglected Study,” and Drs. H. W. 
Conklin and R. B. Peebles discussed a case of paralysis. Dr. Annabel Hicks was appointed 
secretary pro tem in the absence of Dr. A. D. Glascock, who was called away by the 
serious illness of his mother. Three new members were elected: Drs. Betsy Hicks, of 
Battle Creek; Dr. Glenn Hicks, of Jackson, and Dr. Frances Platt, of Kalamazoo. 

The afternoon session opened with two clinics upon “Epilepsy,” presented by Drs. F. H 
Williams, of Lansing, and Edythe Ashmore, of Detroit, followed by the following clinics: 
“Partial Congenital Dislocation of the Shoulder,” Dr. J. O. Trueblood, Traverse City; 
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discussed by Dr. S. R. Landes, Grand Rapids; “Inflammation of the Knee-joint,” Dr. 
E. E. Schwartz, Coldwater; “Malnutrition,” Dr. John M. Church, Detroit; “Goitre,” Dr. 
Carrie Classen, South Haven, and a general discussion of the clinics manifesting blindness, 
néuritis, and articular rheumatism. 

An invitation from the Detroit Osteopathic Society to meet in Detroit in Oct, 1907, was 
unanimously accepted. Election of officers resulted in tne following choice: Dr. Hugh W. 
Conklin, Battle Creek, President; Dr. Annabel Hicks, Jackson, Vice-President; Dr. A. D. 
Glascock, Owosso, Secretary; Dr. "John © .Garrett, Ypsilanti, Treasurer. 

Drs. Holme, of New York, and Slater, of Omaha, were guests of the Association. 


Vermont Osteopaths. 

The following is the program for the seventh annual meeting of the Vermont Osteopathic 
Association to be held at Montpelier, Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 31 and Nov. 1, 1906: 

President’s Address—Dr. C. G. Wheeler. 

Clinical Diagnosis—Dr. G. E. Loudon. 

Failures in Osteopathic Practice—Dr. L. D. Martin. 

Clinical Demonstration—Dr. W. W. Brock. 

Osteopathic Procedure in Contagious Diseases—Dr. L. W. Allen. 

Osteopathy in Acute Diseases—Dr. H. M. Loudon. 

My Experience with the M. D.’s—Dr. H. K. Sherburne. 

Discussion to follow each paper. 


Washington Osteopathic Association. 

The following account was clipped from the Spokane Review for Sept. 9, 1906: 

The State Association of Osteopaths held its first session in eastern Washington in 
this city yesterday in the offices of Dr. G. M. Nichols, in the Nichols block. 

About fifty members of the profession participated in the proceedings. The day session 
was occupied principally in making addresses. Dr. J. E. Hodgson, of Spokane, made the 
address of welcome, to which Dr. R. E. Chase, of Tacoma, responded. Later Dr. E. B. 
Neffler, of Everett, made some remarks. 

Dr. Ella D. Still, of Des Moines, Iowa, was present and addressed the convention, after 
which Dr. Fiedler, of Seattle, read an interesting paper. The afternoon session ended with 
a clinic in which Dr. Carrie A. Bennefiel, Dr. Ina F. Rupert and Dr. Hodgson, all of 
Spokane, were the principals. 

The evening session was more of a business meeting. Questions of legislation were 
discussd. The convention adjourned at 10 a. m., and the members proceeded to the Silver 
grill, where a dinner was enjoyed. An elaborate program of toasts and responses was 
a feature of the dinner. 

Dr. Nichols was toastmaster. This was the program: “The Local Spirit,” by Dr. A. H. 
Benefiel ; “The Country Member,” Dr. Teeter, of Davenport; “The Spokane Members,” Dr. 
W. B. Neffeler, of Evertt: “The Pelvis.” Dr. Ella D. Still, of Des Moines, Iowa. 


Maine Osteopathic Association. 

The Maine Osteopathic Association ——- for its first meeting after the summer 
vacation ‘at the office of the president, Dr. Viola D. Howe, in “The Somerset.” 

All members were present. 

Very interesting reports of the A. O. A. meeting at Put-in-Bay were given by Drs. Rose- 
brook and Wentworth. 

A quiz on epilepsy was conducted by Dr. V. D. Howe, followed by discussions and case 
reports. 

The meeting adjourned at a late hour, each member feeling that the time had been well 
spent. D. W. Cosurn, Secretary. 


Buffalo Osteopathic Association. 

The Buffalo Osteopathic Association held the first regular meeting of the year Monday, 
Oct. Sth. and elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 

President, Dr. C. W. Proctor; Vice-President, Dr. Joanna Barry; Secretary, Dr. Andrew 
L. Wiley; Treasurer, Dr. A. C. L. Kugel. 

Program was outlined for coming year and preliminary discussion was had of ways an? 
means in taking care of our interests in the legislature this coming session. 

ANDREW L. WILEy, Secretary. 


A New Osteopathic Association. 
Ata meeting of the San Antonio Osteopaths, held this week, ‘The Bexar County Osteo- 
pathic Society’? was organized. Eight practitioners in the city all enrolled as members. 
It was noticed that every one present was also a member of the state society. 
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Officers were elected as follows: 

Dr. Paul M. Peck, President; Dr. J. R. Cunningham, Vice-President; Dr. Mary E. 
Noonan, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The object of the society will be to hold semi-annual meetings for the discussion of 
scientific subjects and matters pertaining to the advancement of the profession locally and 
abroad. Also to render harmonious action in the interest of the osteopathic legislation 
proposed for the next session of the state legislature. Mary E. NooNAN. 

Sept. 27, 1906. 


South Dakota Osteopathic Association. 

The third annual meeting of the South Dakota Osteopathic Association at Mitchell, Sept. 
27, was the best ever held so far in the state. A good attendance and keen, interesting 
discussions were noted. 

The legal question came in for part of the discussion and the Association voted to get 


A paper by Dr. W. V. Goodfellow, of Alexander, was read, subject, “As Others See Us.” 
Clinics were conducted by Drs. Glasgow, Atkinson and Heyler. 

The D. O.’s present were so much in earnest that only two stayed away from the 
afternoon session to attend the concert in the Corn Palace. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, E. W. Heyler, Mitchell; Vice-President, Winifred Atkinson, Mitchell; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. May Redfield, Parker; Secretary, S. W. Heath, Sioux Falls; Trustee, Lena Eveloe, 
Canton. 

A lezislative committee was also appointed. 

C. S. Berrs, Secretary Pro Tem. 


PERSONALS. 


Born, Oct. 6, to Dr. and Mrs. A. D. Campbell, Philadelphia, a daugiater. 


Dr. Jose C. Howell, Vineland, N. J., will practice three days each week in Philadelphia, 
at 420 Pennsylvania building. 


Dr. BE. D. Heist was prevented from reading his paper on “Emergencies—( unconsciousness 
and insensibility)” by an acute throat affection which developed at Put-in-Bay. 


The marriage is announced of Dr. Katherine Frazer McLeod, New Castle, N. B., to Dr. 
John Herbert B. Scott, South Charleston, Ohio. The wedding occurred on Wednesday, 
Oct. 10, 1906. 


Dr. F. E. Moore, one of the trustees of the A. O. A., on his way to his home in LaGrande, 
Oregon, did some good work in recruiting the A. O. A. membership, though he had some- 
times to stop over and go out of his way to do it. 


Dr. Festal Crain, who has practiced for several years in Tokyo, Japan, will return soon 
to the United States. Her address will be 45 S. Marengo avenue, Pasadena, Calif. She is 
bringing her partner, who has been quite ill, to that place to try the effect of the climate. 


Dr. Frank P. Smith, Caldwell, Idaho, has been ill during the past year. THis trouble 
began with typhoid fever, which was a protracted case and left him with a sp‘nal affection. 
He has been attended by his wife and Dr. Morris, of Boise. Dr. Smith’s friends hope and 
believe that he will eventually entirely recover. 


Dr. Ben S. Adsit, of the Southern College of Osteopathy, Franklin, Ky., has been 
seriously ill for the past five or six weeks. Dr. Adsit and his wife, Dr. Marie Neely Adsit. 
are at the Women’s hospital in Nashville, Tenn., where an operation for abdominal abscess 
was performed on Oct. 26. He stood the operation very well and the surgeons say he 
will recover. 


Dr. Louise P. Crow, of Milwaukee, whose name appeared on the program of the Put-in- 
Bay meeting, had fuly expected to be present, had even engaged a berth, when circum- 
stances arose which made it absolutely impossible for her to go. She at once wrote the 
program committee to this effect. She deeply regrets not having been able to fulfill her 
promise, 1s well as having been obliged to miss the meeting. 


Mrs. Francis J. Tuttle, of Yonkers, N. Y., mother of Dr. Lamar K. Tuttle, of New 
York City, was terribly injured in a runaway accident about two months ago. The New 
York World for Oct. 17, describes her injuries as follows: “Besides sustaining a bad scalp 
wound, her !eft ankle broken, the right ankle and foot bruised so that amputation seemed 
inevitable, and the right leg and thigh broken in three places, Mrs. Tuttle’s left arm was 
so badly injured that the flesh hung in ribbons from the wrist to the elbow.” In order to 
save his mother’s arm Dr. Tuttle yielded to the surgeon’s knife, grafting forty pieces of 
skin. It is said ten more pieces will be necessary. From last accounts it appears that the 
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operation will prove a success and that Mrs. Tuttle will recover. Aside from the pain and 
soreness Dr. Tuttle experienced no ill effects from the operation. 


Drs. Greenwood and Hllen L. B. Ligon have decided to leave Mobile, Alabama, where 
they have been practicing for the past six years and will locate in New York City. The 
Mobile Daily Item for Sept. 23, pays a tribute to the high esteem in which the family is 
held both socially and professionally. Among other things, it said: “It will be with 
exceeding regret that the many admirers of this distinguished couple discover their inten- 
tion to make New York City the scene of their work in future. In Mobile Dr. Greenwood 
Ligon and Mrs. Ligon—prominently known as Dr. Ellen Barret Ligon—have made no 
small name for themselves in the growing science of osteopathy, while in the social wor!d 
their station has been ever foremost and Dr. Ligon, since his residence in this city, has but 
added to his distinction gained as a professional man of high esteem in his native town of 
Okalona, Miss. Personally, he embodies the inherent attributes of the true Southern gen- 
tleman, and has won for himself much sincere regard. Mrs. Ligon, as a native Mobilian, 
has been a personage of mark wherever she has chosen to shine, being prominent 1m svciety, 
club work, D. A. R. and Colonial Dame affairs, and of late years especially noted in 
osteopathy.” 


REMOVALS. 


Jessie B. Johnson, Los Angeles, Cal., to Brewster Block, Lisbon, Ohio. 

Vinnie BE. Turner, 455 Grand View Street, to 1827 Normandie Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mary W. Clinton, Paris, Ill., to 1007 Arrott Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 

C. E. Thompson, 1071 Twenty-second Street, to 1104 Nineteenth Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Cordelia Foutz, Hartshorn, Kan., to Ada, Indian Territory. 

Della Renshaw, 56 Winder Street, to The Fuller Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

A. H. Hall, St. Louis, Mo., to 240 Arundel Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

R. Annette Ploss, Wildwood, N. J., to 331 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mary C. Moomaw, 234 Central Park W., to 23 W. Bighty-fourth Street, New York. 
Oliver Van Dyne, The Kanatenah, to Suite 24 Gardner Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 

Geo. H. Wood, 438 Madison Street, to 333 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John C. Herman, Magnetic Springs, Ohio, to Daytona, Fla. 

Chas. W. McCurdy, 724 Real Estate Bldg., to 331 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. W. Maltby, Buffalo, N. Y., to 521 E. Twenty-fourth Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

T. L. Herroder, Detroit, Mich., to Windsor, Ont. 

Frank L. Martin, Marysville, to 989 Page Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mrs. T. E. Purdom, 1331 Troost Avenue, to 1017 E. Twenty-ninth Street, Kansas City, 


Mo. 


APPLICANTS FOR MEMPERSHIP IN THE A. O. A. 


In accordance with a rule adopted by the Trustees the names of all applicants for 
membership in the A. O. A. will appear in the JouRNAL. If no valid objection to any suca 
application is filed with the secretary within thirty days after publication. and all receive 
an affirmative majority vote of the Trustees, they will be declared elected. Should objection 
be made to any applicant the case will be fully investigated before final action is taken. 


Rena Bammert, Kirksville, Mo. Mrs. Emma E. Talbott, Cameron, Mo. 
Roy Herbrt Breeman, Jersey City, N. J. G. A. Townsend, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Frances M. Butcher, Spantanburg, S. C. Anna M. Roberts, Providence, R. I. 
Leone Dalton, Kirksville, Mo. Edgar Q. Thawley, Peoria, Il. 
E. F. Day, Hardingsburg, Ky. S. H. Rightenour, Boise, Idaho. 
Emma B. Dill, Kirksville, Mo. C. S. Samuels, Baker City, Oregon. 
J. Arthur Dillon, Centerville, Iowa. Josephine A. Tradue, Pittsburg, Kan. 
Chas. D, Finley, Atlantic, Iowa. W. E. Scott, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Wm. O. Flory, Minneapolis, Minn. Jennie E. Smith, Boston, Mass. 
Joseph C. Goodell, Cevina, Cal. Geo. E. Smith, Boston, Mass. 
John A. Herron, Minneapolis, Minn. Ernest W. Robson, New York, N. Y. 
L. A. Kissinger, Beloit, Kan. E. Ellsworth Schwartz, Coldwater, Mich. 
W. O. Lewis, Hamilton, Ont. John A. Vreeland, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Robt. H. Long, Richmond Hill, N. Y. Glenn B. Wheeler, Wahpeton, N. D. 
John A. MacDonald, Boston, Mass. Jane Wells Craven, Pittsburg, Pa. 
R. L. Maxwell, Boise, Idaho. John Hale, Atlanta, Ga. 
Sarah Middleditch, Winona, Minn. Jay Dunham, Belfast, Ireland. 
Ella Lake Myers, New York, N. Y. Sandford S. Smith, San Bernardino, Cal. 
Mrs. Rebecca Nicholas. New York, N. Y. James Ray Clifford, Carbondale, Pa. 
Frank P. Pratt, Kirksville, Mo. 

REINSTATEMENT. 


Anna Prince Thompson, Providence, R. I. A. M. Smith, Hagerstown, Md. 


